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For the Woman’s Journal. 


OUT IN THE OOLD! 


Ab, mach it grieves me that I have no part 
In the great banquet of the world’s high pleasure; 
Untanght, upbraided, when I would advance 
Into the realms where Intellect holds treasure! 
A jest, a shrug, a cold, impatient speech 
Ever awaits me when I knowledge seek; 
Some irony about a Woman’s mind 
If I of aught save pins and prayer-books speak. 


False flattery evades my questionings, 
Asif Lsought, not Truth, but petty praise; 
Alone, I can learn little, yet alone 
I still must wander o’er the unknown ways. 
But mind to mind, and eye to eye, men meet, 
And give and take high greetings of fine thought; 
I know not by what plea to win true words; 
sack have I turned from every door I sought. 





THE WELLESLEY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


I remember that, when I was a college boy 
at Cambridge, a lady whom I will call Mrs. 
K——, was talking, at my mother’s house, 
about the education of women. She had come 
from Ohio to reside in Cambridge, while her 
sonsand younger brother were in college; 
and she was habitually praised as a woman of 
unusual intellect and education. As Isat read- 
ing, I heard my mother say to her, ‘‘But think 
what an education you have obtained, Mrs. 
K—.” ‘Yes,’’ she answered, indignantly, 
“but how did I obtain it?” Then she went 
on to describe her own struggles for knowl- 
edge, amid constant obstacles, and to contrast 
it withthe easy path opened to her brother 
and her sons. From that day to this, I have 
never lost the impression of her words; nor 
the sense of shame which thefi came over me, 
that women should have to strive so much 
harder than men for the opportunities of high- 
ereducation. The fact that, since that day, 
so many colleges have been opened to women, 
isa tardy acknowledgment of the wrong done 
solong. And the fact that even in Massachu- 
setts, which has boasted of its leadership in 
educational matters, three colleges for women 
have been founded within three consecutive 
years, is the crowning proof that Mrs. K ’s 
Complaint was just. 

Boston University and Smith College have 
been described in these columns. A corres- 
Pondent of the Springfield Republican has late- 
ly been visiting the new college at Wellesley, 
and thus opens his description: 

en $ . . . 

, This college is in Wellesley, near Natick, 
a flee eighteen miles west of Bosten and two 
a Gistant from the Boston and Albany 
of —_ It is finely situated on the berders 
pe Rasy sheet of water, which has retain- 
and * Musical Indian name of Waban water, 
300 ae urrounded on its other sides by about 

ae ‘cres of land belonging to the college, a 
making Portion of which is in woodland, 
te — * natural park, bounded by ranges of 
clud wp oded hills. Nothing could be more se- 
a ca and quiet, and seen under the glow of 
the lake October sky, when every ripple on 
hillect ine VS SParkling, and every tree on the 

a radiant in golden glory, the views 
sin = different parts of the building were 

woodlane” lovely, combining, as they do, 

over! and, water and_hill-side scenery, and 
ns the Hunnewell Grounds, so well 
any te for their extent and rare cultivation 
and beauty, 
a. college has been built by one man, or 
ie ,y one man and his wife—Mr. and Mrs. 
mer: Al Durant, who, it is said, have ex- 
ana... Nearly a million of dollars upon it, 
Ow present it to the young women 
soci), UEYY: to be used in promoting their 
magnet and religious culture. It is a 
good + Ut gift, and with rare modesty and 
givin yee the donors have refrained from 
itself” ‘elr Own name to it, a fact which of 
. reguiacisPoses one in their favor. It is 
and t} — organized and endowed college, 
tees of Control is vested in a board of trus- 
oa y which Mr. Durant is a member, and 
hen opened to students in September, 1875. 
erate—pene to the pupils is to be very mod- 
Covering 7 nundred and fifty dollars per year, 
tion, with as I understand, board and tui- 
’ Without extras of any kind.” 
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} So far, so good; indeed admirably good. 
| Then our writer describes the building with 
| enthusiasm, calling it ‘architecturally one of 
the finest in the State.’ But this seems to me 
a step in the wrong direction. The building 
is five stories high, to begin with; at least 
| two stories too high even supposing a large 
| building desirable. But I think that theory 
| and experience alike point to the system of 
| Smith College rather than of Vassar and 





with a table of its own and something of home 


feeling, will be found far better, especially | 


|for girls, than the barrack system, under 
| whatever advantages of architecture. It is 
however a comfort to hear that the rooms for 
the pupils will be a great improvement on 
Vassar. 


‘The arrangement of the rooms throughout 
the building is such that every two students 
will have a good-sized study- parlor, out of 
which opens their sleeping-room with two sin- 
gle beds in it; both are airy and well lighted 
rooms, and are to be tastefully furnished with 
black-walnut bedsteads, bureaus, book-cases, 
ete.” 

No definite information is given as to the 
course of study; but we learn this in a gener- 
al way: 

“I find it is intended to give here every fa- 
cility for a complete and thorough education, 
that our best colleges offer to young men, 
though the course of study will not be precise- 
ly the same, the studies at Wellesley being to 
a considerable extent elective, and that a pre- 
paratory department is to be provided, as at 
Vassar, for such girls as come unprepared to 
enter the college proper, where they can fit 
themselves for admission to the freshman 
class.” 


The writer does not seem aware that the 
course of study at some of our best colleges, as 
Harvard and Cornell, is now mainly elective; 
but let that pass. The preparatory depart- 
ment seems to me, with due deference, some- 
thing to be regretted. It may do for a year 
or two, but it tends to keep down the tone, 
and to impair the prestige of a college proper. 
At Vassar, they are trying hard to do away 
with it. 


Our writer now comes to the two distinctive 
features of Wellesley: 

‘*There are two features, which will striking- 
ly distinguish Wellesley from all other col- 
leges. One is, that a portion of the domestic 
work—exactly how much I did not clearly un- 
derstand—is to be done by the pupils, under 
the superintendence of skilled matrons. Mr. 
Durant has some admirable ideas in regard to 
making women at the same time learned and 
practical; he desires to diffuse throughout 
his institution not only a love of study, but 
also a genuine respect for labor, and to have 
the young women there not only taught that 
all honest work is honorable, but led to apply 
on the spot their knowledge to practical re- 
sults,—for example, when a young girl has 
learned from books the chemical properties of 
flour, milk and yeast, that she proceed forth- 
with to illustrate the lesson by the experiment 
of making bread in the kitchen department, 
where everything is to be delightfully nice and 
convenient. He is sure t'ey will be healthier 
and happier for this exercise, as’ well as better 
fitted for the duties of life. I must say my 
own impression is that home is the best place 
for teaching girls their domestic duties, but if 
mothers do not teach them—and how many 
do ?—and girls must be four or six years from 
home in boarding-schools, then let them by 
all means get whatever experimental knowl- 
edge they can there; above all, let them be 
made to feel that to cook well and keep house 
well is no mean part of a truly educated wo- 
man’s culture. Mr. Durant considers that the 
possibility of combining thorough study with 
a certain amount of domestic labor has been 
satisfactorily proved at South Hadley, but the 
public will watch this new experiment with a 
deep interest; for the best mode of combining 
the intellectual with the practical, in the edu- 
cation of women, is one of the great questions 
to be solved.”’ 


Here again we have something that is better 
ordered, as I fancy, at Smith College. House- 
work is one thing; compulsory housework is 
another, and if this is the plan proposed at 
Wellesley—which does not quite appear—it 
seems to me a mistake. At Smith College 
those pupils who wish, or whose parents wish 
it, are to combine in families and do their own 
work; thus uniting housework with the home- 
feeling, which will make it easy and natural. 

The other novel feature is one more entire- 
ly unexampled: 


‘*The other novel feature is, that at Welles- 
ley College, every officer and teacher in the 
building, from the President and Professors 
downward, is to be a woman. I confess I am 
a little skeptical as to the possibility of find- 
ing, to-day,—a few years hence, it would be 
much easier—women of sufficiently thorough 
and broad culture to fill the higher professor- 
ships ably, but Mr. Durant is certain they are 
to be had, and I hope he is right. It certainly 
was refreshing to see his faith in Woman's 
abilities, and I shall heartily rejoice to find it 
demonstrated by the practical working of this 
college that she is fitted to carry on such an 
undertaking. The Board of ‘Trustees, with 
one or two exceptions, are men, so that a pow- 
er back of the throne may still be exercised 
in the arrangements. I wish the Board of 
Trustees for all our women’s colleges might 
be equally divided, as I believe they could be, 
with advantage to all parties, between men 


of both. About 300 students can be accom- 





and women, thus securing the united wisdom | 


} modated here, and it will require no small 
| amount of constructive and executive ability 
to organize and stand at the head of such an 
institution. I know not on whom this respon- 
sibility is to devolve, but all honor to the com- 
ing woman, who shall worthily wield this 
| royal scepter and be the first female president 
| of a college the world has ever known.” 


| 
| 


than this letter-writer, from this part of Mr. 
| Durant’s plan, but not on the grounds here 
j} urged. The race of Mary Lyons and Emma 
Willards is not extinct, and there will be no 
| great difficulty in finding a dignified and able 
President. Nor will it be at all impracticable 
to fill the different chairs, even now, with 
well-trained women, provided a proper liber- 
ality inregard to religious opinions be exer- 
cised; a necessary condition, without which 
Vassar College could not have secured Maria 
Mitchell. But the objection in my mind is a 
far deeper one—that this system will only 
deepen and perpetuate that one-sided and mo- 
nastic character which is the bane of separate 
education, at any rate, but which is now tem- 
pered at Vassar by the residence of cultivated 
men, with the proper accompaniment of wife, 
baby and family ties. So forced and unnatu- 
ral does the whole policy of separation seem 
to me, that I would almost as willingly send 
my daughter into a convent for education, for 
four years, asinto a Protestant palace of celib- 
acy, called a college. 

Yet at the same time I feel a certain respect 
for the courage and consistency, on this point, 
of the founders of Wellesley College. It is 
carrying out the principle of separation thor- 
oughly. If Harvard is right, Wellesley is 
right; but if on this point Harvard is wrong, 
as I am very sure, then Wellesley is wrong 
also. Vassar is less wrong; Smith still less 
wrong—for the family system will there put 
the girls still farther from the nunnery ;—and 
Boston University is right. There both sexes 
are represented among the teachers; both 
sexes among the pupils; and the text ‘‘Man 
and Woman created He them”? is still recog- 
nized as the basis of all wise living. Sooner 
or later, Iam persuaded, the human race will 
look upon all these separate collegiate institu- 
tions as most American travelers now look at 
the vast monastic establishments of Southern 
Europe; with respect for the pious motives 
of their founders, but with wond r that such 
a mistake should ever have been made. 

That the head of a Woman’s college should 
be a woman, seems essentially right and prop- 
er; and we should all thank Mr. and Mrs. 
Durant for this act of good service. We should 
thank them, too, for the high confidence in 
women which their general plan, even where 
it seems erroneous, implies; and for the mu- 
nificence with which they, while still living, 
devote to the good of others a larger portion 
of their substance than most people bequeath 
at death. 7. We 





A “THIRD SEX.” 


Last week I called attention to the phenom- 
enon of a considerable class of women, arising 
in a generation, who enter society as integers, 
earning their own living, and planning to do 
so while they live; who have shut marriage 
out of their minds as a relation they will not 
entertain; and yet who on the one hand live 
in true chastity, and on the other are not or- 
ganized into some special body, as are nuns; 
and who have thus arisen and do thus live so 
that all the reproach of being unmarried is 
taken away. This immense, strange, com- 
plex fact is one of such vital depth that it can 
only be accounted for by a change in the very 
sources of the life of our race. And just such 
a change is the cause. 

There are both a Biblical and a natural ex- 
planation of the phenomenon, and these two 
are simply different ways of looking at the 
same object. The Woman Movement is a 
stage in the growth of the human race under 
the vital power of Christianity. It was not 
manufactured. It is not mechanical; nor is 
the activity which marks it, galvanic. But it 
is the spontaneous action of nations in the 
process of Christianization. 

The Woman Movement is the rebellion of 
Woman as a sex against Man as a sex, in the 
sphere of their peculiar relations. That it 
will succeed to the full, and that Woman will 
come to have complete control of her own 
person at all times, and that man will become 
her subject instead of her master in their pe- 
culiar relation, is as really prophecied of in 
the Bible, as that 


‘Jesus shall reign where’er the sun 
Doth his successive journeys run,” 


The curse of prophecy, which God uttered 
to woman at the Fall was, ‘‘Thy desire shall 
be to thy husband, and he shall rule over 
thee.” Jesus Christ came to remove the curse 
of the Fall. So all the Church, everywhere, 
in all ages teaches. Then Jesus came to 
break off from Woman’s neck the yoke of 
her husband, which was bound on her at the 
| Fall. We know what the enslavement of 








Now I should dissent. far more emphatically | 





| Woman to man means, It subjects the person 
| of every wife to her husband, if he pleases; 
and how vast a majority do so please, every 
| mature person has had some glimpse of, at 
least. The terrible fact is in some respects 
more revolting than anything told of Afn- 
can slavery. Now the time is come for Wo- 
|} man at length to be free. 

; This movement for freedom takes two 
| forms: The outer and louder one, which 
| Again is two-fold, the one the calm urgency 
| for the ballot which is the governmental 
charter and title deed to Woman of her free- 
dom, represented by the Woman's Journar; 
and the other the violent onslaught on all soci- 
ety as now constituted, represented by Wood- 
hull and Claflin’s Weekly. The inner and quiet 
movement for freedom is the one which occa- 
sions these articles. These women, who will 
not marry, but have constituted themselves 
into a “third sex,”’ are the gentler form of the 
reaction of Woman against the vile conduct 
of Man in debauching her under the forms of 
law. In this class there are two parts, and 
right before my mind’s eye stands a marked 
specimen of each. 

There are women, in whom the instinct for 
marriage has never shown itself, in whose 
heart the love that leads to the wedding has 
never been awakened by even the most urgent 
appeals, and apparently never can be. An- 
cestral wrongs, wrought through the slavery 
of the woman to the man, have caused this 
sterility of love. And there are women, a far 
larger class than the other, who will not sub- 
mit their persons to any such man as those 
who have asked their love; who, by a deep 
and divine instinct, love purity better than 
a husband, children, and a home; and who 
to escape such subjection refuse to marry. 
These two classes constitute the third sex. 
The individuals who compose them, (and these 
are daily becoming more numerous,) arise in 
society as naturally as the members of the 
other two sexes, and take their places as ea- 
sily. Society is readjusting itself to an entire- 
ly new condition of human nature. And these 
women, who do thus spontaneously revolt 
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Mus. Ross Cuvren, ae Manrnyvat, is com- 
ing hither to lecture, 

Miss Cuartorre Cusumas is at the Grand 
Hotel, in Cincinnati, seriously ill, 

Mrs. Hexny M. Firtp, of New York, well 
known in social and literary circles, has been 
dangerously sick 

Miss Qoravia Hitt, an English lady, has 
addressed herself to the work of reforming 
the dwellings of the poor. 

Miss Cuanpier, of London, has established 
and organized a convalescent hospital, which 
is now doing an immense amount of good. 

Guack Grrenwoop and Mrs. Ames gave 
elocutionary entertainments in) MeCormick's 

Hall, Chicago, on Monday and Tuesday even- 
ings, to good audiences. 

Mrs. Eprru Mitner, the niece of an Eng- 
lish earl, has published a charming volume of 
fairy tales, also a novel of high life, entitled, 
“The Vindication of Lady Vere de Vere.” 

Miss Kare Fierps made her debut upon 
the dramatic stage at Booth's Theater, New 

York, last Saturday night, as ‘Peg Wofting- 
ton,”’ in **Masks and Faces,”’ and was well re- 
ceived, 

Mrs. Wm. B. Warr, A. M., M. D., daugh- 
ter of the late Oliver Babcock of Potter Hill, 
Rhode Island, has been appointed Professor 
of Obstetrics in the New York Medical College 
and Hospital for Women. 

Lorra, the actress, makes a convincing 
refutation of the Rev. Mr. 'Talmage’s charges 
against the stage and its votaries, and accuses 
him of gross ignorance as well as of a lamenta- 
ble lack of Christian charity. 

Mrs. Dr. Exten Hammonp of Hartford has 
been elected a member of the Connecticut 
Medical Society, and is believed to be the first 
lady practitioner ever admitted to membership 
in a regular medical society in that State. 

Mrs. Jutta Warp Howe opened the ‘La- 
dies’ Course’? in the Boston Meionaon, on 
Wednesday afternoon, with a lecture on the 





from marriage as it is with such multitudes, 
and as they fear it would be with them, 
have attained to a state of being, which I have 
never seen conceded to them, and which [ 
hasten to describe. 

“The Fall” involved the subjection of the 
woman tothe man in the peculiar sex relation. 
This is what was meant by the words ‘*Thy 
desire shall be to thy husband, and he shall, 
or will, rule over thee.’’ And that through- 
out all the world, during all time hitherto, 
woman has been compelled to serve man’s lust, 
all the world knows. This, then, is the fallen 
state of humankind. Now the whole Chris- 
tian Church teaches, and truly, that Jesus 
came to relieve mankind from the curse of the 
Fall. The outer relief is, that woman should 
no longer be subject to man. This subjection is 
in the structure of society. But this deformed 
structure can only spring from a deadly cor- 
ruption of the very life essence, by which we 
are alive as human beings. Then Jeaus Christ, 
to reform the outer, must cleanse and cure 
the inner, the life essence: that is, he must 
restore human persons to the Paradisic state, 
before he can restore human relations to the 
Paradisic form. 

And this is peculiarly true of the sex rela- 
tion; for it was by the violation of the most 





conundrum ‘Is Polite Society Polite ?” and 
answered the question to the satisfaction of a 
very intelligent audience. 

Mrs. Scort-Sippoys has just come to New 
York from Europe to bid a reasonably long 
farewell to America before she goes to China, 
Japan, and places further on. — It will proba- 
bly require about two years to get sadly away 
from the America which she loves. 

Mapame Parri-Caux recently sung the part 
of Valentine in the ‘‘Huguenots”’ in Paris for 
the benefit of the Alsace-Lorrainers, and 
evolved from Parisian pockets $7500 for the 
performance. They nearly covered her up 
with the boquets showered upon her, but she 
was quite sound next morning. 

Mrs. Mary A, Livermore lectured in Red- 
path’s Lyceum Course in Music Hall, Boston, 
last Tuesday evening ‘‘Concerning Hus- 
bands,”’ toa large audience. Mr. Redpath in- 
troduced the speaker as ‘*The Queen of the 
Platform,’’ in accordance, as he said, ‘with 
royal etiquette.” 

The Baroness Burpvert-Courts is never 
weary in well-doing. Recently she personally 
distributed upward of fifty money prizes, all 
her own gifts, to several London carters, wag- 
onersand donkey-drivers, who, at an after- 


holy laws of marriage, as only it could be vi- | noon exhibition, satisfied their examiners that 
olated by the one husband and his one wife, | their animals had been well cared for and hu- 
that man fell. What then is the Paradisic | manely treated. 


state, so far as the sex relation is concerned ? 


Miss Suiey preached in Springfield, Mass., 


The Paradisic state is that neither man nor | Saturday afternoon and evening at the First 
woman will desire even to ‘‘know”’ one anoth- | Baptist Church, and supplied the pulpit of the 
er, except when married in love, and then only | North Church next day. The interest in her 
for the sake of offspring; and, at least in the | preaching, as indicated by the number of her 
case of those who have the knowledge of good | j,aarers, has increased steadily from the be- 
and evil, it involves such a strength of this | ginning, the North Church being filled next 
feeling, as utterly revolts against a violation | evening, to its utmostcapacity. She preached 
of the law. So, then, the ‘‘third sex’ are Tuesday afternoon, at three o’clock, and the 
those glorified women, who, leading the van | same evening, at 7.30, in the vestry of the new 
of the whole human race, have already enter- | Gyace Church. 


ed the borders of the garden of Paradise. To 
this ‘third sex’* then do we cry with all our 
heart, ‘*All hail!’? and thank God and take 
courage; for we see the near approach and 
prophecy of the end of the terrible sex slav- 
ery. 

But the “third sex”’ is a transition stage in 
the growth movement of humankind. The 
perfect state, toward which we are slowly but 
steadily advancing, is the universal and per- 
fect obedience to the laws; and then the 
‘third sex’? will pass away; for ‘‘the tree of 


Mrs. Puese Pacmer, a well-known Metho- 


dist lady, who died at her residence in New 


York City, Nov. 2,was a firm advocate of the 
Wesleyan doctrine of holiness of heart. For 
thirty-six successive years meetings were held 
in her parlors every ‘Tuesday afternoon. 
These meetings attracted many prominent re- 
ligious people. Bishop Hamline, Prof. and 
Mrs. Upham, Pearsall and Hannah U. Smith, 
and others of different denominations, attended 

when in the city. Mrs. Palmer traveled ex- 

tensively as an evangelist: She visited Cana- 


life” is in the midst of the garden; the per- da and the Provinces and all parts of the 
fect state is that of wedded and parental love; West and South, and spent four years in Great 
and when all persons have accepted with all! pi4in holding meetings almost daily. Be- 
their hearts the law, and obey it, then all men | .:4., these abundant labors she wrote many 
and all women will find their true mates, and |)... and edited the ‘Guide to Holiness.” 
in a true, holy, innocent love will all persons | <4 of her books have passed through for 

find a spotless character; and the long-lost | +, editions. Her name will rank with those 





Paradise will be regained. 


: Jessx W. JONEs. 
North Abington, Mass, 


of Mary Fletcher and Hester Ann Rogers, 
among Methodist women. 
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[CoxTINCED FROM LAST WEEK] 


VRMALE JOURNALIG§M. 

The next paper in order was on journalism, 
by Mrs. Malloy, connects d with the press at 
Elkhart, Ind 

Not until coming into the city was | aware 
that I was to fill any part of the programme 
of this auguet body, and it is only because of 
the illness of the gifted lady to whom this 
duty was assigned that a voice from Hoosier- | 
dom is to « ry in the wilderness, ‘Prepare ye 
the path for Woman in journalism.” But, la- 
dies, | am not going to offer any apology; that 
would be too much like the men. [am sim- 
ply going to give you a little plain business 
talk, leaving the elaborations to these grand 
women who are so accustomed to talking to 
the dear public that it has become a sort of 
second nature 

When by any course of reasoning or expe- 
rience Woman has succeeded in solving any 
roblem in the great arithmetic of labor, I 
bold that duty calls her to give that solution 
to her struggling sisterhood. So I say, that | 
to me, the path has been a pleasant one; and 
I think Woman is pre-eminetly fitted for the 
profession of journalism. 

THE MANAGEMENT OF A COUNTRY NEWSPAPER, 
especially calls out all the latent energies and | 
ail the ability, and how many times | have 

looked at some of the miserable failures | 
among our country journalists, and prayed | 
Heaven to raise up afew more Jane Swiss- 

helms, Helen Manvilles, and Dr. Ellen Fergu- 

sons to deliver us from these male frauds. 

There are hundreds of women in America to- 

day who would be a grand acquisition to the 

profession, and I am surprised that more are 

not choosing it. 

Newspaper work, however, means business, 
and a lazy man or woman can no more be a 
successful editor, than they can be good Chris- 
tians. God never patronizes a lazy Christian, 
and the world never patronizes a lazy editor. 
The man or woman who enters the journalis- 
tic work expecting to find it a plant which 
will thrive ina soil of indolence will be grand- 
ly disappointed. But to the woman who 
comes to the work bringing all her talents, her 
heart and her persistence, success is inevita- 
ble. In the newspaper work, especially is 
that remark of Sir Joshua Reynolds applica- 
ble, ‘If one have great talents, industry will 
improve them; if you have but moderate abil- 
ities, industry will supply the deficiency.” 
The mediocre capacity may be enlarged and 
made effective by brave resolve and persistent 
effort. ‘The extreme patience of Woman in 
most trying circumstancesis anotherthing in 
her favor. I have known a woman to see 

A WHOLE FORM PLED, 
when she knew it meant an all-night’s hard 
work, after a day of exhaustive labor, and 
yet she did not swear about it! If there is a 
rinter in the house, I'll venture ten to one, 
ve could not produce a like prodigy among | 
our male members of the press gang. | 

The city journalist who has only his special | 
line of work for which he is particularly 
adapted cannot appreciate, perhaps, the idea | 
that I wish to advance, that Woman is partic- | 
ularly suited to the work of journalism, be- 
cause of her natural ability to ‘‘keep several 
irons in the fire.” 
cast a roller while she was cooking her din- 
ner. ‘There is Mrs. Swisshelm; she ‘‘knows 
how it is herself.””. Women can ‘set type,” 
read proof, work press if necessary,—and I as- 
sure the country journalist finds it necessary 
to do all these sometimes, especially when the 
*‘jour,”’ is ‘‘on a spree,’’ which, alas, is of too 
frequent occurrence. Were it not for the 
seeming egotism of the recital, I could give 
you some distressing accounts of the dilem- 
mas one often finds herself in, in the coun- 
try printing office, but Woman glories in meet- 
ing difficulties and overcoming them. 

‘ihe most important part of the business in 
the country newspaper is 











Ihave known a woman to | 
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for copy. 

The newspaper should be the family edu- 
cator, and Woman's tact and Woman's heart 
is much needed in that line. We need more 
heartin journalism. Remember lam speaking 
now from my own standpoint as a country jour- | 
nalist. I don't suppose any one looks for much 
of that article called heart, in a city news- 
paper. I read some weeks ago an account 
of an accidental death in the Exposition in 
one of your very enterprising dailies, and the | 
deceased was spoken of in much the same 
flippant manner that you would speak of a | 
hog or a cow that had been run over by some 
incoming train. If we were to judge the 
city by its newspapers, we should conclude 
that all affection and feeling, or even respect, 
for the dead, were forgotten in the whizz and 
whir of business. When 

OBITUARIES 
cost twenty cents a line, they are not apt to | 
carry much originality or tenderness with 
them. But the country journalist, to be suc- 
cessful, must enter into the feelings of those 
about him. There you see again Woman's 
adaptability. Suppose you were occupying 
that position, my sisters, and one morning the 
dear friend who used to go to school with you 
writes you a pitiful note, wet with her tears, 
saying that little Jamie, or Annie, or Dick, 
has gone out from her home, never more to 
return, with a request that you will tell it ten- 
derly to her friends. As you sit down to pen 
it, the thread of sympathy that can only be 
awakened by experience is touched. Your 
mother heart goes down into the valleys of 
the bitter past, and resurrects the dead lilies, 
and the few tender lines you pen about the 
little dead darling will bear the impress of your 
own grief when you laid just another such a 
treasure under the daises, and the delicate 
dew of sympathy will not only comfort the 
just bereaved mother’s heart, but hundreds of 
other mother hearts will take up the refrain, 
and receive consolation through it. I find that 
the country journal that fills such a — in 
the family soon has the heartstrings of a com- 
munity woven about it to such a degree that 
one would almost as soon sacrifice the midday 
meal as to do without that paper. Said a sub- 
scriber to the editor of such an one, “TI file all 
your papers, and you can’t think what a com- 
fort it is to look them over. I find a faithful 
epitome of our little city. Here a tender obit- 
uary which one cannot read without tears, 
there a marriage notice in which we can almost 
hear the wedding bells. I can’t help but think 
what a comfort it will be tothe children to 
look these papers over in after years, and see 
how we of this generation lived.”’ 
THE TRUE JOURNALIST 

occupies in the public affections a much more 
enviable position than even the physician or 
the minister of the Gospel, for the influences 
of the latter are, at best, felt only in a small 
circle, while a live newspaper speaks to the 
hearts of thousands. There is just as much 
difference in journalists as there is in preach- 
ers. You can very quickly tell the minister 
who preaches for money from the one who 





preaches because his great love for humanity 
and the Master compels his utterance. The | 
world is full of hungry hearts, and the jour- 
nalist who meets their demands will never lack 
for work to do. Journalists, like poets, are 
born, not made. LILknowtwv menin the coun- 
try profession who perhaps have learned this 
art as well as a woman could. Lrefer to the 
late lamented A. P. Richardson, of McGregor, 
Ia., the most popular country journalist in the 
Northwest, and my friend Colfax, of South 
Bend. ‘There was hardly a man, woman, or 
child in Iowa who did not know and love the 
former, while the latter had the happy faculty 
of so entering into everybody's joys and sor- 
rows that the heartstrings of the people of 
Northern Indiana are so woven about him that 
any tide of success or wave of adversity that 
touches him touches also the whole public 
heart of that community. Now, L believe 











CLOSE COLLECTIONS, 
and women make splendid collectors general- 
ly. I knew a woman to collect 3600 worth of 
newspaper debts after her husband had given 
them up asa dead loss, and one incorrigible 
old fellow, who was never known before to 
pay an honest debt, averred that that woman 
would talk money out of the side of the 
house. 

I am told that women are not as thorough 
in details as men are. Well, let a woman ed- 
ucated as a reporter, walk beside the male re- 
porter, and she will see twice as much in a 
walk down street as he will, and can draw just 
as largely upon her imagination too in re- 
porting it. She therefore don’t have to tell 
any untruths in order to make a matter sen- 
sational. As for the girls employed in our 
office, I find them as efficient as men, and 
much more reliable, for they never get on a 
spree! 

WOMEN WILL PURIFY NEWSPAPER LITERATURE. 
You have heard elaborate and polished discus- 
sion upon “‘the effect of literature upon crime,” 
therefore I will not dwell upon that thought. 
But a Boston journal a few years ago was hor- 
ribly shocked at some articles in the Revolution, 
and in holy horror the wise editor penned a 
half-column editorial, in which he exclaimed 
that women never entered into journalism but 
they felt called upon to give expression to 
ideas upon subjects that had better be dis- 
cussed in a more private manner. Now, I 
never saw an article in any woman’s journal, 
not even the most outspoken, that could equal 
in filthiness any one of the accounts of the 
recent scandal in high life. The Revolution 
was, and the Woman’s Journat is, certain- 
ly as dignified a type of journalism as can 
be found in this country or any other. No ob- 
scure, corrupting advertisements appear in 
their columns, while the disgusting, nauseat- 
ing filth which too many male journalists seem 
totake especial delight in serving up to their 
patrons is rigidly excluded from all journals 
with which | am acquainted in this country 
that are under the control of women. 

THE SUCCESSFUL COUNTRY PUBLISHER 
must have fine executive as well as financial 
ability, indomitable energy and perseverance, 
large hope, suavity, and benevolence. The 
first four are required to make all ends meet, 
and to insure promptness in the business, 
which is the very core of success; large hope, 
to give pluck and courage when the pathway 
is shaded pecuniarily, as it too often is; and 
a large fund of benevolence and suayity for 
the country customer who “just drops in’’ 
to talk a whole precious hour on the price 
of hay or wood, or the crops, or the im- 
provement of stock, that you shall enter so 
heartily into his spirit that he shall never sus- 





there are many women in America who pos- 
sess this faculty to a happy extent. 

We often point to Mr. Colfax, too, and say 
there are not many men who could start a 
paper in a country village as South Bend was 
thirty years ago, upon $800, and clear a debt 
of $1500 from it in less than three years; 
but I have the audacity to say, my friends, 
that I believe there are 

PLENTY OF WOMEN 

who could do it. If you doubt this, look over 
the circle of your acquaintance, and see the 
women who are, every day of their lives, by 
various contrivances, succeeding in making 
one dollar do the work of five. Eight years 
ago my husband and [ commenced with 3600, 
To-day we have an office worth 36000, but 
that 36000 represents many days and nights 
of persistent toil at the case, in the editorial 
chair, ‘and sometimes at the press. To help 
out I have set type all night after working at 
other branches of the business all day, and I 
am certain my husband, capable and industri- 
ous as he is, would not have been where he is 
to-day without my aid. 

There is as much difference in journalists as 
in other folks. For instance, although we 
‘guns of smaller calibre’? may do the general 
work and superintending of an office, there 
are few women, perhaps, who could evince 
such striking originality as my friend Mrs. 
Swisshelm, oras Mrs. Stanton, Miss Anthony, 
or Julia Ward Howe, or Mary Livermore, or 
Mrs. Soule, so striking that every newspaper 
in the country is glad to copy their original 
utterances, but notwithstanding all this many 
a woman can make herself necessary in a 
community as a journalist. We can’t all be 
great women or men, but we can dignify the 
humbler places by doing our work well. 

Lam often asked: ‘Does not your profes- 
sional work * 

INTERFERE WITH FAMILY DUTIES ?” 
Well, at the risk of seeming egotistical, I will 
| just tell you how I manage it. I believe the 
| care of our households is very much overdone. 
For three years of our early married life, 
when we were sorely cramped for means, I 
did my own housework, took care of my baby, 
and filled the positions of local editor and a 
compositor at the case. My boy is just as 
happy and healthy for having been much of 
the time thrown upon his own resources and 
learning to amuse himself, much more finely 
developed than if I had spent that precious 
three years’ time in holding and rocking him, 
} and dosing him with Godfrey's Cordial and 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. I certainly 
am pecuniarily much better off, and generally 
much happier, than if I had spent that three 
years of my life in making frizzles and furbe- 
lows to dress him. He is just as apt to be 
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know. The business is ‘“‘catching’’ in our 
family, for the youngest four year old has 
commenced as carrier on our street, and our 
little daughter is anxiously looking forward 
to the day when she shall be an editor. 

It is this contact with the rough edges of 
life that sharpens the intellect, and this ac- | 
counts for the fact that our great men and 
women spring from adverse conditions in life. 
They are the people that, like mullein stocks, 
will grow in any soil. 

Now I do not contend that every woman can 
be a successful journalist any more than every 
woman can be a successful physician, or law- 
yer, or dentist. There is as much difference 
in women as there is in other folks; but I do 
believe there is many a fine journalist to-day | 
pining in our millinery and dressmaking shops, | 
and over the wash-tub and ironing-board. I 
have tried all these branches. 1 was a miser- | 
able failure in all of them, but pecuniarily, at | 
least, | have been successful in my present line | 
of business. I love my business dearly—well 
enough to work sixteen hours out of the twen- | 
ty-four at it, and the work never seems a bur- 
den, while the others ‘‘were too grievous to be 
borne.”’ And why should we not choose the 
occupation we love, so that labor shall be 
sweet, and we be not driven from morn till 
night “‘like galley slaves’’ to our tasks ? 

There is less opposition to encounter in this 
business than most any other of the profes- 
sions so largely occupied by men. I can only 
account for this from the fact that the men in 
this profession are usually the large-hearted, 
most liberal and unselfish men in the world. 
There is no other class of men who doso much | 
work for charity, or who are so ready to en- 
courage real merit. Isometimes, when [look 
over my own experience, feel as if they were 
even willing to encourage some that were not 
soreal. The Chicago 7'imes, and Jnter-Ocean, 
and Tribune have laid me under many obliga- 
tions for journalistic courtesies, while the 
members of our Press Association of Northern 
Indiana are like a lot of great good-natured 
brothers; and though now and then I am im- 
paled on the point of their pens, it is always 
so gently and good-naturedly done that I’m 
never seriously hurt. 

THE EDUCATION FOR THE WORK, 

to one who has the adaptability, is not so slow 
as in many other professions, while it is an 
endless progression. You move with the 
world in newspaper life. A woman with fair 
literary ability and business tact can learn 
the business in from three to four years, while 
the most studious can be but imperfect in many 
other professions in from four to five years. 
The country, especially, needs more women 
journalists. We need more journals to work 
for the Seoieggnant of our resources, and for 
all reforms. Woman has hungered and thirst- 
ed for a larger field of action until the clock 
of time has pealed to her four o’clock in this 
afternoon of the nineteenth century, but it is 
vain to wait, my sisters, for man’s hand to 
open the door, and press the sweet chalice to 
your lips. She who would be free, herself 
must strike the blow! Liberty never descends 
to any people; they must raise themselves to 
liberty. I believe with a few hundred women 
journalists in this country ready to strike for 
the right I would be willing to risk the eleva- 
tion, prosperity, happiness, and final emanci- 
pation of American women, emancipation from 
all folly, yea, in the broadest sense of the 
word. 


At the conclusion of the paper the Secretary 
announced that at a meeting of the Executive 
Committee, held in the forenoon, 

THE OFFICERS OF THE CONGRESS 
for the ensuing year had been chosen. She 
readas foilows: 

President—Maria Mitchell, 

Vice-Presidents—Mary Safford Blake, M. D., Mas- 
sachusetts; Elizabeth Bb. Chace, Rhode Island; Mrs, 
Cc. A. Quimby, Maine; Armenia 8. White, New 
Hampshire; Rev. Celia Burleigh, Connecticut; 
Charlotte B. Wilbour, New York; Rey. Phebe A. 
Hanaford, New Jersey; M. Louise Thomas, Penn- 
sylvania; Mrs. General Roberts, District Columbia; 
Margaret V. Longley, Ohio; Mrs. A. H. Hoge, Illi- 
nois; Mary Mortimer, Wisconsin; Martha Chad- 
dock, lowa; Rebecca N. Hazard, Missouri; Lucinda 
H. Stone, Michigan; Alida Areng, M. D,, Colorado; 
Martha N. McKaye, Indiana; Mrs. M. M. Elliott, 
ons Mrs, Governor Chamberlain, South Car- 
olina, 

Secretaries—Alice ©. Fletcher, New York; Fran- 
ces E, Willard, [linois, 

Treasurer—Sophia C, Hoffman, New York. 

Executive Committee — Caroline A. Soule, N. Y. 
Charlotte F. Corbin, Illinois; Mary F. Eastman, 
Massachusetts; Elizabeth K. Churchill, Rhode Isl- 
and; Ruth O. Delamater, New York; Henrietta W. 
Johnson, New Jersey; Roumelia L. Clapp, New 
York; Emma Bascom, Wisconsin. 

Committee on Topics and Pdpers — Julia Ward 
Howe, Massachusetts; Mary Putnam Jacobi, M, D., 
New York; Ellen Mitchell, illinois; Mary A. Liver- 
more, Massachusetts. 

The Chair then caused a circular on co-ope- 
rative housekeeping to be distributed through 
the audience, and predicting that co-operative 
housekeeping would soon be the rule rather 
than the exception, urged its careful study. 

DRESS REFORM. 

A paper by Mrs. Dr. H. W. Johnson, sub- 
ject, “Dress Reform,’ was then read, from 
which we make the following extract: 

The discussion of this question, no less than 
that of others, must be based on the inherent 
demands of our physical and mental organiza- 
tion, if we would arrive at comprehensive and 
logical results,—and thus successfully cope 
with the prejudice and ignorance which re- 
tards the progress of this reform. In the nor- 
mal relations of the sexes, there can be no an- 
tagonism of interests. This question is not, 
therefore, one relating either to man or wo- 
man separately, but to both; for-so truly are 
they but fractions of the unit, mankind, that 
there can be no ills of dress to overcome, no 
errors in Church or State, or in family, which 
are not equally connected with the happiness 
and usefulness of each. Hence, through the 
dwarting of Woman’s nature and the conse- 
quent demoralizing of society, the progress of 
the entire race has been retarded. 

But this has not resulted primarily from her 
dress, for it has been only the exponent of in- 
ternal conditions, which in their turn origina- 
tedin the arbitrary restrictions that confine 
her interests within the limits of her home. 
If, in addition to these, were assumed the re- 
sponsibilities of maternity, and duties grow- 
ing from them, there was still a wealth of 
either dormant or perverted intellectual, 
moral, and physical power in Woman, which 
concentrated on her dress, because here was 
apparant freedom of judgment and action, 
Though. 

THE PROGRESS FN WOMAN’S DRESS, 
has at times apparently retrograded, it will 
be found, on a careful review of the facts, to 





| elements commenced. 








have steadily kept pace with their progress in 





other directions. In pre-historic ages, when 
life was first evolved, the struggle with the 
Huge animals—com- 
pared with which man, in all save intellect, 
is the merest pigmy—tived, and finally yielded 
to conditions they could not control. After 
long ages the world became fit for human life, 
and man appeared. Still the contest with the 
elements continued, and in this struggle the 
germ of the present fashion was originated, 
with all its elaboration or ornament. 

Man, though little lower than the angels, 


j 


was still so closely allied to the brutes as to re- | 


quire, with them, for mere physical exist- 
ence, air, food, and warmth; but, unlike the 
brutes, he was obliged to furnish the condi- 
tions to supply heat, and rude huts and equally 
ruder garments were the first products of his 
skill. Slowly, through long ages, but ever 
keeping pace with his intellectual growth, did 
the rude hut and uncouth garment take on new 
forms of use and beauty, until to-day the 
world is studded with the works of art, in their 
grandeur and beauty foreshadowed in the 
primeval ages. ‘Though the practical present 
may assert that art culminated with the an- 
cients, and is now on the decline, is not this 
because use has been made subservient to 
beauty ? As excessive development of a 
single part retards the normal and harmonious 
growth of the whole, either the human race 
must have retained and increased these distort- 
ed proportions, or called into use equally im- 
portant principles of its existence: and one ex- 
treme, the common people,—in contradistinc- 
tion to the noble and aristocracy,—are steadi- 
ly arising from their ignorance and degrada- 
tion to a higher plane of life. While this 
may not build castles for the few, it gives com- 
fortable homes forthe many. 

AS THE PRIMARY REQUIREMENT OF DRESS, 
is warmth, climatic necessity has largely in- 
fluenced the changes and adoption of the 
various styles of dress in the past, and must 
form an important element in the discussion 
of this subject in the future. If you add to 
this the proper adjustment of the weight of 
clothing to the anatomical power of various 
parts of the body to support it without injury, 
you have the foundation principles of ‘‘dress- 
reform.’ If these are scientifically discovered 
and defined, and the result clearly and con- 
cisely stated, all else may safely be left to in- 
dividual taste, and the varying means of 
wealth, and time. 

The evils connected with and resulting from 
the dress of women have long attracted the 
attention of many of the most thoughtful and 
earnest of our sex; and, during the last thirty 
years, there have been many efforts of indi- 
viduals and associations to adopt and intro- 
duce a reform dress. But, as these efforts 
were the result of personal preferences and 
convictions, and were not supported by any 
organized or scientific methods of instruction, 
with those who were more ignorantly than 
willfully violating natural laws—the cause 
slowly progressed, and called forth ridicule 
and contempt no less from women then from 
men. 


The President next announced that the ses- 
sions of the Congress were about to close. She 
was proud of the success of the Second Con- 
gress, and felt that it had been the means of 
starting new ideas in the public mind. 

On motion, the press of the city was thank- 
ed for its courtesy in giving so much attention 
to the proceedings. 

The Congress was then declared adjourned 
for one year. 

THE PLACE OF MEETING 
for the next Congress had not been determined 
upon when the body adjourned, but a very 
urgent invitation to hold it in New York was 
being favorably entertained. 
THE PRESS ON THE WOMAN’S CONGRESS. 

Our report of the proceedings of the Second 
Woman’s Congress would seem incomplete 
without a few extracts from the very general 
and complimentary comments of the press 
East and West, from which we make the 
following extracts. 


THE LEADERS OF THE CONGRESS. 


The platform of the First Methodist Church 
held many preachers last week. During the 
three day’s session of the Woman's Congress 
it was trodden by most of the foremost women 
of America. They came and went, giving 
place to each other. In the foreground, how- 
ever, 

MRS. MARY A, LIVERMORE, 
President of the Congress, constantly sat or 
stood. One look at her recalls the old cam- 
paign cry of Scott—‘‘The right man in the 
right place.’? She is emphatically the woman 
for the place. Of large person and command- 
ing presence, with a full, rich voice, she is a 
fore-ordained leadcr. Whenever she rises to ane 
nounce an essay or a speech, she adds to the 
bare statement afew genial or amusing words. 
The habit keeps alive a constant interest 
in her appearance and voice. She unites a 
great deal of dignity with an unusual degree 
of familiarity. She has the rare gift ofknowing 
when to repress and when to amuse her audi- 
ence. There was a good example of her power 
in this direction on Friday afternoon. A lady 
atthe back of the hall insisted that gentlemen 
should be allowed to appear at the meeting of 
Saturday morning, when Mrs. Flynt, of Boston, 
went deep into the mysteries of the feminine 
toilet. As it had been definitely decided that 
they were to be excluded, the suggestion was, 
to say the least, ill-trmed. Nevertheless, 
it was popular. It set many masculine boots 
and hands hard at work, so that there was 
a deal of noise. Thereupon, the speaker fol- 
lowed up her suggestion with similar remarks. 
The whole audience was sooninahubbub. Mrs. 
Livermore asked for order in the calm and au- 
thoritative tone which the patriotic mind ac- 
cords to George Washington. A good many 
fathers and a few mothers have it. The effect 
was instantaneous. Not five minutes after she 
had quelled the crowd, she led it off in a hearty 
peal of laughter over a mistake of her own. She 
announced the reading of an essay by Mrs. El- 
len Sparrow. Mrs. Howe interposed: “It is 
Mrs. Swallow, not Sparrow.”’ Mrs. Livermore 
laughed and retorted: ‘I knew the lady wasa 
little bird of some kind.’’ She showed her 
mother’s heart when she told how the girl grad- 
uates of Chauncy Hall took the prizes from 
their boy-classmates. ‘‘One in particular dis- 
tinguished herself,’’ she said, ‘by carrying off 
the first prizes in Greek, and Latin, and math- 
ematics. This first-prize young woman was 





Ce 
my daughter.’"’ When the daughter 
home, Mrs. Livermore asked her what «),. 
was going to do. She said she expected r 
take a position as assistant in a high schoo). 
but added: “I'll tell you, mother, what [J 
like todo beyond anything. I'd like to hiro 
myself out to a milliner or dressmaker. There's 
nothing in the world I like so much as fussing 
over pretty things!"? Miss L. isa teacher, jy. 
her mother closed the story by saying, with a 
shrewd shake of her head: “She may be a 
milliner yet, and I'll not be one whit ashamed 
to have her!"* It was not only a mother’s hear; 
that shone in this story, but something myc’ 
rarer,—a true appreciation of the dignity of 
labor. It is easy, especially for women wh, 
are trying to forward head-knowledge and 
head-work, to overlook or scorn the hand- 
work, the common forms of toil which the 
average man and woman must know. One 
would think that a leader of progress with 4 
clever daughter might shrink from having the 
girl’s gifts thrown away on bonnet-making, 
Mrs. Livermore is above such narrow preju- 
dice. She recognizes the dignity of all labor, 
and shows thereby a healthy desire for progress 
everywhere, in all stages of life. In connec. 
tion with this idea, she told of a young friend 
of hers, a theological student, who has been 
out at service for twenty-two months for the 
sake of getting at the bottom of the servant 
question. Unfortunately, she got at the bottom 
of her friends’ hearts very speedily, and then 
dropped out entirely. She was completely 
ostracised by society for trying to do her duty 
by it. Mrs. Livermore makes some slight 
grammatical errors (she has a painful habit of 
saying: ‘‘It’s me’’), is brusque, and interrupts 
the speakers too frequently, and for too trivi- 
al causes. Yet she is an admirable President, 
She has a way, natural, perhaps, to large wo- 
men, of taking care of the other ladies, She 
seems to have a fondle in her voice when she 
gn of little Dr. Mary Safford Blake, and 
she announces that Miss Fletcher, the Secre- 
tary, can be heard all over the house in the 
sort of tone a mother uses in saying, ‘‘Dick can 
speak for himself ;—go ahead, Dick.” 

MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE. 

is a decided blonde, of medium hight. She 
dresses tastefully in gray or black, and im- 
presses one as being ladylike to an exception- 
al degree. She never lays aside her hat, as 
some of the ladies do. Even when treating 
of such tropics as ‘‘pre-natal influences,” she 
approaches her subject with such delicately 
chosen words as to suit those shrinking minds 
which are not yet educated up (or down) to 
talking of the most secret and sacred relations 
in the bald manner that seems to be deemed 
necessary by most of the speakers. Mrs. 
Howe seems to be eminently fitted to rebuke 
false modesty. There is a refinement and 
exquisiteness, and yet an intensity, about her 
manner of thought, which seem but, natural 
in the author of the words we all know so 
well: 


ame 





In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born acroas the 
sea 
With a glory in his bosom that transfigures you and 


me, 
As he gee to make men holy, let us die to make mea 
ree 
; Our God is marching on, 

Mrs. Howe is of a more conservative naturc 
than the other leaders. Her religious ideas 
confirm this idea. She seems to cling firmly 
to the Christian faith, instead of going over 
to Rationalism. On Friday, Mrs. Dr. Fergu- 
son, of Normal, said that if the time ever 
came when children were born of perfect par- 
ents, utterly pure, healthy, and noble, there 
would be no need of their being born again. 
Mrs. Howe replied, evidently with intense 
feeling, that the words of Christ would ever 
be the same, and that he, the Master, had said 
that a man must be bornagain. Her wording 
and her manner were most impressive. The 
applause that followed was great. The audi- 
ence was deeply moved. Mrs. Howe's voice 
is peculiar. It is high, and evidently pitched 
on an unnatural key. Yet it reaches ever) 
part of the room, and its tones grow upon the 
ear. It is almgst a repetition of what has just 
been written to add that she seems to be 4 
connecting link between the radicals and con- 
servatives, softening and toning down the 
somewhat startling words of the former ‘0 
suit the taste of the latter. She knows how 
to prepare the meat for those who are not yet 
strong men, but are ready to abandon the 
milk of childhood. She has a delicate humor 
that is pleasanter than most of the wit dis 

ylayed. The words of some wise man—per 
| it was Charles Lamb—who said that wo- 
men did not know what humor was, have 
been brought to mind many times during the 
Congress. There has been a great deal of = 
ident aim to be funny, but the wit isnot of the 
right kind. It has a parlor, not a platform, 
air. The meant-to-be-funny remarks af 
bright, not genuinely mirthful. Mrs. — 
sayings form an exception. She is not witty; 
but she has humor. She clung to the or 
minute and then to the last second of her 4 
lotted time, the other day, with amusing * 
nacity. She hightened the effect of her uF 
grammatic conclusion by prefacing it wi 
“Now, in the last second of my time, let = 
say to you,” ete. Her hearers saw at - 
that the second would hold a very few word 
and listened foreach. It was so neat 4 yd 
of calling attention to the summary * - 
whole speech, that Lamb himself would “4 : 
smiled at it. It showed a keen knowledge ‘t 
human nature, and a little playing up" 

that was pleasantly humorous. fads ® 

An entirely different type of Woman 
representative in the 

THE REV. MRS. SOULE. 

She has a thick-set body, with a merry. ae 
of face. She walks out before the se et 
in a business-like manner, and in loud, r@ - - 
masculine, manner talks to you. TT 
not deliver a speech, but she can ta salad 
free-and-easy, practical way, that is am + 
to an extreme. She does not strike pasha 
cultured lady, but as a go-ahead wo “ 
with strong heart and shrewd hea ‘eater 
Soule’s gestures are a distinguishing — is. 
She wants to be funny, and sometimes § wine 
It is an enigma in what this womans r het 
consists,—for she has power; it must be ot A 
independent air, her familiar speech, (_* 
certain Americanism that belongs to her. att 
yet it may be accounted for by that ome eth 
of magnetism which surrounds its ag of 
a haloof power. None of the popular! mao’ 
magnetic attraction pertain to this woepore 
appearance, and yet her face rises clea pall 
many dim ones. It must be that her ha ther. 
lower over one side of her face than ioe pon 
that she laughs a good deal, and genera woth: 
nounces before each speech that she is oe 
er and a grandmother in such cheery 
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shat rou are highly amused, and smile delight- 
ads ‘at the intelligence. The audience must 
; md been attracted toward her often as she 
as sitting behind the Secretary's desk, with 
am ad on her hand like any other woman. 
‘No member of the Convention has been 
wre admired than | 
ph, MARY SAFFORD-BLAKE. : 
She is a tiny woman, with brown hair 
awn tightly from her face, a short dress, and | 
vsician’s manner—if you know what that 
ee sort of ‘*I-belong-here”’ air that makes 
her very voice and presence seem familiar 
when she first appears. She treats all sub- 
ots from a medical standpoint, and one nat- 
asort of credence to what she says, 
A very proper sort 


»rally gives 
—e she’s a doctor.”’ ry Pp 
‘ credence in this case, as Dr. Safford-Blake | 
knows what she is talking about, thoroughly. 
She is witty. In exhibiting some articles of | 
7 at one of the meetings, she was very | 
funny. Holding up a peculiar garment, she 
said abruptly: *‘Now I'm going to say some- 
-hing awful; I'm going to say chemiloon, and 
i think it’s a pretty name, don’t you?” The 
name of the new combination garment has at- 
tracted so much discussion and such disappro- 
yal that the remark was appreciated and met 
with the applause it deserved. Dr. Blake is 
not afraid to call things by their right names. 
A leg is a leg to her, and “‘it is nothing more ;”’ 
useful member of our body, to be spoken of 
when oceasion demands. Although obliged 
to treat the subjects under discussion with 
great plainness, and although her words were 
those of a doctor in private, rather than those 
of a woman in public, she bore the earnest 
student manner, and one felt the subject of 
mankind was as delicate and modest to her as 
the daintiest flower to an ardent botanist. 

Dr. Blake made a forcible appeal for short 
dresses. Upon introducing her, Mrs. Liver- 
more remarked that this little woman walked 
four miles into Boston last winter, when heavy 
snows had stopped the trains. Whereupon 
the little doctor crossed her little feet, folded 
her little hands, and opened her little mouth. 
“] dare say some of you have already ex- 
claimed, ‘See how short her dress is!’ My 
friends, if my dress had not been so short, I 
could never have taken that walk.” Dr. 
Blake said later that a Woman would be well 
dressed with the chemiloon, and other under- 
garments displayed, and with a dress as short 
as the world would let her wear, without the 
boys in the street running after her. ‘‘The 
boys of the street,’’ continued the little doctor, 
“have long been my great horror.”’ 

MRS. CHURCHILL, 

of Providence, presents a more fashionable 
appearance than many of the members of the 
Congress. She wears a black silk, or a navy- 
blue polonaise over a black skirt, and has an 
imposing figure and mein. Her face is pleas- 
ing and strong, capable of severe expressions. 
She looks like what she seems to be, an intel- 
ligent woman with an executive ability that 
makes her put on her tie quickly and neatly, 
and lay the points of a speech before you in 
the same manner. She is systematic, eco- 
nomical of time and words, clear and forcible. 
She has a fine voice, and a decided air that is 
delightful. 


apparel 


MISS FLETCHER, 

The Seeretary, impresses one immediately as 
aremarkably wholesome, healthy, cheery wo- 
man, She has made no original remarks, but 
she has read some essays in a rich, full voice, 
and has, in some way, put her character into 
all her readings and movements. She does 
her work in an earnest, practical way. It was 
quite amusing, on Saturday morning, to see 
her dump herself and her satchel before a 
charming young lady, on the platform steps, 
and proceed to count out her money, with the 
aid of the beautiful young woman next to her. 
The latter must be nameless and silent, but if 
her public words never command, her private 
desires will be sure to find slaves. 

Among the most prominent women were 
some of our Chicago ladies. Although they 
did not take as active a part in the Congress 
4s some others, they were in attendance, and 
their voices were heard at opportune mo- 
ments. It is needless to describe 

MRS, KATE N, DOGGETT 
to Chicago people. She is too well known and 
Prreciated to need pen-and-ink sketch in the 
riune. She did a great deal to make the 
Congress the success it was, and, besides en- 
tertaining many of its members, made almost 
all the prior arrangements that kept affairs in 
running order during its progress. An amus- 
ing incident occurred at the yesterday morn- 
ing dress reform meeting. Mrs. Livermore 
stated that she did not wear corsets unless she 
Were very tired, or needed strengthening. 
Then she put them on, and they quite set her 
up. Mrs. Doggett suggested dryly: ‘You 
take corsets then, as the apostle suggested 
the taking of wine,—for the stomach’s sake.”’ 
The remark was appreciated. Laughter and 
applause followed it. In the midst of this, a 
Tabid prohibitionist hissed with the venom of 
a dozen serpents, evidently under the impres- 
ays that Mrs. Doggett’s remark was violent- 
ment of erence: Such a large develop- 
mn he cold-water ideas, and such a small ap- 
ion of the ludricious, belonged, very 

“turally, toa woman who hates. 

_ MISS MITCHELL, 
devas 0 is also well known as one of the 
pp v clearest thinkers and workers of 
to be te “i lese women of the Congress seem 
and inf r 1 more rationally for their sex, 
fragists mite Y more successfully than the Suf- 
ballot: who know only one thought, — the 
ists held =” On Wednesday last, the Suffrag- 
seehiog . 4 Series of mass meetings here, and 
prophecia a most shrewish manner. ‘Their 
a tes and threatenings were quite alarm- 


of this city 


me. here are many more members deserving 
be “ but these are the most prominent. Al- 
m= gether they form a band of working women 
canes an unusual amount of intelligence, 
~r cal ability and noble aims. Experience 
vd aught them to attack follies gently. Ar- 
= ‘tion is better than war. The words 
ag were so decidedly on the side of health, 
he? and earnestness of life that it seems as 
ml. outpouring of these desires and the 
Practical Words of aid must clear many weak 

vibune help many sickly bodies.—Chicago 
ba THE WOMAN’S CONGRESS 

§ , 
nA the subject of an article in the Advance, 

pa Which we take the following: 

Said Whittier, in writing of slavery: 
‘- hen woman’s heart is breaking 

Shall woman’s voice be still ?” 
takes but half an eye to see, and even a 
*r can scarcely fail to hear, that human 
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| society, only partially, as yet, penetrated by 


the light and potency of Christianity, is still 


groaning within itself, waiting for its bodily | 


and complete redemption. But we know of 
no fact that is more significant and hopeful 
than this, that there is now evidently spring- 
ing up on every side ‘the earnest expectation,’ 


| a ‘waiting for the manifestation’ of some bet- 
ter things for men, and, last of all, for wo- | 


men, too. 

“But the most cheering fact, after all, is 
that the women themselves are seen at length 
to be taking their own case in hand. The 
task is theirs. It cannot he done for them; it 
must be taken up and carried forward chiefly 
by themselves. 
session in this city during the better part of 
last week, was—we say it as the highest com- 
mendation—a most womanly affair. It was 
the most creditable convention of the sort 
which has been held. The arrangements for 
it appear to have been planned with singular 
wisdom, and to have been looked after in de- 
tail with that tact for management which is 
partly a gift, but largely the result of experi- 
ence, in providing for the conditions of success 
in such occasional deliberative assemblies. 
The horizon has-at once broadened and grown 
clearer. The time when any one socialistic 
nostrum or specific new-measure was expect- 
ed to make ‘all things new’ is passed. That 
there should be hobbyists in the earlier peri- 
ods of any great reform is only a necessity of 
the situation. They served a necessary pur- 
pose then: but the time comes when there 
must be a compact massing together of a great 
variety of adjuvant forces. That the fact 
was clearly recognized by the ladies who plan- 
ned the operations of this Congress was evi- 
dent from the large variety, and yet preci- 
sion, of the topics previously announced for 
essaysand debate. Probably Mrs. Livermore, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and Mrs. Doggett de- 
serve a large measure of credit for this. The 
topics for the most part were not only perti- 
nent, but really vital to the main question, if 
women are to meet the responsibilities which 
belong to them, in the common work of right- 
ing the wrongs that exist, lifting off the dis- 
abilities that crush the strong into feebleness, 
torture the feeble, and cruelly mock the hopes 
of the aspiring. ‘There used to be some—per- 
haps there are some still—who talked as though 
they thought ‘God was cruel when he made 
Woman;’ the discussions of this Congress 
evinced a better tone and temper. Without 
stopping to fling reproaches at any ordinances 
of nature, or stale execrations at the masculine 
half of the race, the general aim of the discus- 
sions, it was plain, was to project upon the 
thought and heart of the women of our coun- 
try the conviction that a hundred more paths 
are open for their amelioration than have 
been generally entered.”’ 

There’s something extremely laughable in 
the contrasts drawn between the Congress and 
the Suffragists in the otherwise fair and genial 
criticisms quoted above. Many of the papers 
compliment the Woman’s Congress at the ex- 
pense of the Woman Suffragists, ignorant, ap- 
parently, that almost every participant in the 
Congress was also an officer or member of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association. Mrs. 
Kate N. Doggett of Chicago, in the following 
note to the /nter-Ocean, shows up the absurdi- 
ty as follows: 

THE ADVANCEMENT OF WOMAN. 

Miss Maria Mitchell, the accomplished lady 
astronomer in Vassar College, was, on Satur- 
day, elected President of the Woman’s Con- 
gress for the ensuing year. Judged by its 
proceedings in this city, last week, and by 
the character and ability of those who took 
part in those proceedings, this feminine Con- 
gress is deserving of the support of every 
sensible and true woman in America, and en- 
titled to the respect of the genuine philan- 
thropists and progressivists of both sexes. It 
differs from the ‘‘Women’s Rights’ and ‘*Wo- 
men’s Suffrage” zealots and impracticables, 
inasmuch as it discusses, with dignity and 
ability, questions and propositions pertaining 
to the physical, intellectual, moral, legal, and 
general advancement of the sex. In other 
words, it deals with practical instead of mere- 
ly visionary topics. 

To the Editor of the Inter-Ocean. 

Sir: My attention has been called to the 
accompanying paragraph from one of our 
daily papers, the opening sentences of which 
Iread with real pleasure, though I think it 
is but the simple truth that ‘this Congress de- 
serves the support of every sensible woman 
in America, and is entltled to the respect’ 
not only of ‘‘progressivists’’ but of conserva- 
tives ‘‘of both sexes.” 

Of course no movement of this kind is in- 
augurated, by men or women, without attach- 
ing to it few or many of those whom Emer- 
son calls ‘‘the fleas of philanthropy”—those 
who, for selfish ends, would drag down an 
association meant to be national and interna- 
tional, with platform so broad that all de- 
cent women can come upon it to discuss every 
question touching the welfare of the race—to 
grind the axes of their own small specialities. 

But no such effort has come from the Suf- 
fragists, of whom there are many in the As- 
sociation for the advancement of Woman, and 
the needless sneer at the advocates of ‘‘Wo- 
men’s Rights’? and ‘‘Women’s Suffrage’ is 
amusing in view of the fact that nearly all of 
the papers that gave the lofty character to 
the Congress that has been conceded it by the 
press of our city, as well as by the verdict of 
all who assisted at its deliberations, were 
written and read by Suffragists; that Mrs. 
Livermore, who presided over the second Con- 
gress of women, was for the two days pre- 
ceding its opening at the Anual Suffrage 
Convention in Detroit, as a member of the 
Executive Committee, and that Julia Ward 
Howe, whose presence lent such dignity to 
our platform, and whose words of wisdom de- 
lighted all who were fortunate enough to hear 
her at the reunion of the Philosophical Socie- 
ty, presided at the Detroit meeting. 

Now, if a single night in a Pullman car can 
convert ‘‘zealots and impracticables’’ into 


The Woman's Congress in 


| “discussing, with dignity and ability, ques- 
tions pertaining to the physical, intellectual, 
| moral, legal, and general advancement of the 
sex,’’ would it net be well for many of whom 
we wot to set forth upon their travels? And 
| as ‘zealots and impracticables, 
means confined to one sex, I would permit 
men also to take this short and salutary ex- 


——-_— 


THE TRIUMPH OF WOMANHOOD. 


| cursion. = * 


It must be acknowledged that, so far, Wo- 
man has had to bear the hardest and saddest 
| burdens of humanity. The pain, the anguish, 
| the silent suffering, the patient toil, have been 

pre-eminently hers. Through allthe ages the 
motherhood of the race has been in travail. 
Its joys have been mingled with more mani- 
fold sorrows. Man has gone forth in triumph; 
he has gathered of the precious things of the 
earth, and, enjoyed them in free and easy 
mastery. 

Even to-day it is the woman who must take 
care of the baby, who must do most of the 
drudgery of life, who must perform the menial 
offices. These are beneath the grace and 
dignity of man. He was made for nobler em- 
ployment. Why should he ever strive to 
soothe a crying child? It is not his business. 

Is this alwaysto be so? If any one is to 
be a drudge, must that one always be a wo- 
man? I think not. When Woman is fully 
recognized as the equal of man, then man 
will be ready to take his share of the burdens, 
He will not worship Woman and expect her 
to bea slave at the same time. Ile will be 
willing to assist in the work that Woman has 
been doing for centuries. He will not think it 
degrading to hold a sick baby in his arms. He 
will helpWoman as kindly and tenderly as she 
helps him. All work will then be glorified, 
and what is necessary to be done will be con- 
sidered a noble service. 

The triumph of womanhood does not mean 
the vacuity of ourhomes; it means their en- 
richment. It does not mean the desertion of 
our children; but a more complete and beau- 
tiful care for them. It does not mean that 
love shall be dissipated, but concentrated in a 
diviner union. It means that Woman shall 
unfold to her best capacities, not in lonely 
independence, but in the golden atmosphere 
of mutual help and trust and assistance. 

It means that Woman’s genius shall have 
full development; that the law of her being 
shall be fully obeyed; that she shall have a 
chance to catch the nobler meanings of the 
universe; that her work shall sometimes be 
done, so that she can think and dream in the 
sunset’s glow, and not have some dreadful 
drudgery still to do, perhaps continuing far 
into the night. It means that she shall have 
a large margin to her life, of poetry and beau- 
ty, that books and pictures and sweet inspira- 
tions shall be in her humblest home. 

The triumph of womanhood means that her 
weakness shall become strength, that her 
motherhood shall become a glory; that it 
shall not crush her to narrow toils, but lift 
her into amplest opportunities. It means that 
man shall be as tender as Woman, and Woman 
as self-centered as man, doing her duties with 
exultation, and not with melancholy depres- 
sion as if there were no hope in this life or in 
any other. It means thatshe shall tread with 
free and bounding footsteps all the hights of 
man’s endeavor, that nothing shall be con- 
sidered too great for Woman, as no duty shall 
be considered too menial for Man. 





A NEW PARTY. 


Epirors Woman’s JourNAL.—We are well 
pleased with the suggestion in the last Jour- 
NAL of a new political party, with Woman 
Suffrage as one of its first principles. Not- 
withstanding the excellent reasoning of H. B. 
B. against, it still recomends itself strongly. 
In all our late lectures we have urged such a 
party with the three watchwords, ‘Prohibi- 
tion, Free Trade, Universal Suffrage.” It 
could at once be organized, incidentally con- 
ceding to women new privileges (soon to be 
rights) and bearing upon its ticket such popu- 
lar names as Thomas Talbot, Governor Camp- 
bell, and some other unofficial names, dear to 
our hearts as representing fast friends of our 
cause. 

This movement would bring to its support 
all prohibitionists, many from the now broken 
Republican ranks, a goodly number of Demo- 
crats, and all lovers of liberty and justice. A 
coalition could be formed with the Grangers, 
as opposition to railroad monopolies should 
form a feature of our policy. As to ‘Free 
Trade,’’ would we but consider how enormous- 
ly we are indirectly taxed upon many articles 
we buy, and upon the revolting restriction we 
suffer as to buying where we please, in order 
to support ‘‘Custom House frauds,’’ moieties, 
and the like, encouraging, too, by this large 
income to the government, a careless expendi- 
ture, then we should all insist on ‘‘no tariff.” 
Could we control the matter, we would 
change the name of our excellent Woman’s 
Journal, and slightly its complexion, by mak- 
ing ita campaign paper. May we not hear 
from other correspondents on this subject ? 
We still offer free lectures on Woman’s posi- 
tion in the church, to any community which 
will make due arrangements, and pay travel- 
ing expenses. SHAWANEBEKE. 
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The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205.00 
for the express protection of its depositors 47-18 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


PIANO AT HOME, 


A large collection of the best 
FOUR-HAND PIECES | 


FOR THE PIANO-FORTE. 


No book is better fitted for “Home Musteal en 
tertainment than this. Beginners ean play the easter 
| duets, “ Advaneed players and teachers need not te | 
| be teolel that practice with four hands ix the very best 
| to aequire “time” and “certainty.” Practice in the 
“Piano at Home” is nothing but a continual pleas 
ure. 

20) pages, full sheet music size 
cloth, $3.00; fall gilt, $4.00, 


In boards, 82M); 


For Cnors;: THE LEADER, Price 81.48 
For SiNGine Senoots: THE SONG MONARCH, 


TS cents, 
THE EMERSON METHOD 
For Reed Organs, 


By L. O. EMERSON and W. 8S. B. Marrurws, 
Easy and poggrentve lessons, scales, studies, volun- 
taries, interludes, quartets, songs, and other pieces in 
proportion. All well arranged by skilful hands, 
rice $2 50, 
For Crores: PERKINS’ ANTHEM BOOK. § 81 50, 
For Qvuarrer Choirs: THOMAS QUARTETS. 
2.00. 


Specimen copies sent, postpaid, for retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Oo., Ohas. H. Ditson & Oo., 
a. Boston. 7L1 Br’dway, New York, 


WONDERFUL 





HOLIDAY GOODS. 


DIRECT FROM PARIS, 


CLIFFORD & CO., Perfumers, 


40 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, Mass. 


Call early. Send for Price List. 
2—ly 
SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 
Rtew doors from Tremont street. Boston 


ta” Specialty, Diseases of Women. 


Dr. COLB ¥ combines persistent energy with profses- 
stonal skill and long ea:perience in the 
Treatment and Care of all Disensen. 














Ithaca, N. Y. 





SCHOOL OF READING AND ORATORY. 


1018 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
MRS. ANNA T. RANDALL-DIEHL. 


4—ly 
DR. E. KNIGHT, 
CANCERS. 
His new treatment for cancers surpasses all others. 


He cures without knife, plaster or pain. No scar on 
healing. 


He has discovered a new treatment for the 
Eye and Ear, by which he is curing the 
g = worst cases of Blindness and Deafness with 
out instruments or pain. Consultation free, 


80 Dover St., Boston. 


A New, Searching, Timely Book Entitled 


‘THE GENESIS AND ETHICS 
OF CONJUGAL LOVE. 


By Andrew Jackson Davis. 


41—13t 








Treatment of all the delicate and important ques- 
tions involved in Conjugal Love. Is straightforward, 
unmistakably emphatic, and perfectly explicit and 
plain in every vital particular. Mr. Davis has re- 
cently examined the whole field of Marriage, Paren- 
tage, Disaffection, and Divorce, and this little volume 
is the result; which now comes into the world be- 
cause it is wanted and needed by all women and men, 
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Konrats Baos., 
Exlitor. Palblishers. 


OLD AND NEW, 
THE PEOPLE'S MAGAZINE. 


A new Series of thie Monthly will begin in Janua- 
ry, 875, with the Eleventh Volume. 

The department of FINE ART, which has eape- 
elally attracted Amateur Artists, will be placed un- 
der the charge of two distinguished artists of Boston 

The department called the RECORD OF PRO- 
GRESS, which is a chronicle of the latest improve- 
ments in social order, i¢ ander the editorial charge 
of F. B. Sannory, the Seeretary of the Social Seb 
ence Association 

The EXAMINER is an impartial Review of the 
most important books published in England, France, 
Germany and America, It ts ander the apectal over- 
sight of Fukprric B. PeRKines 

The editerial charge of the literary, political and 
speculative departments remains with Eowarp EK. 
HAL 

OLDAND NEW has won its wide cirealation by tts 
popular stories, from the pens of Mra. Stowe, Mra. 
Whitney, Bishop Clark, Geo. Mae Donald, Misa 
Meredith, Miss Hale, Mrs. Jalla Ward Howe, Mr. 
Burnand, Mr. Perkins, Mr, Trollope, and other pop- 
ular writers, These stories, short and long, form a 
prominent part of the magazine, 

Our SKETCHING CLUB, by Rev. 8. Joun 
TYRWutrT, has special value for young artists just 
beginning to draw from nature, 

The MUSICAL REVIEW is a safe guide to all pur- 
chasers of Music who are far from the Musie Shops, 

The invaluable series of articles on social, political 
and religious reform which have been contributed 
by Dr. Leonard Bacon, Mr. Theodore Bacon, Hon, 
Andrew D. White, Rev. H. W. Bellows, Frank B. 
Sanborn, John E, Williams, Rowland 8. Hazard, and 
other writers of distinetion, will be regularly con- 
tinued. 

Rey. Dr. MARTINEAU'S Essays will be completed 
in this volume. 

Subscription price of “Old and New" $4.00 a year. 

(To Clergymen at Trade Price.) 

POSTAGE PALD—The postage on “Old and New” 
for 1875 will be paid in advance by us to all who sub- 
seribe at the office before Dee. 1, without any extra 
charge to them. Address, 

F. B. PERKINS, Business Agent, 

4-1 143 WASHINGTON Sr., BosTon, 
Excelsior Do Your Own Printing 


"re . 
Portable s Press for cards, labels, envelopes 


etc, Largersizes forlarge wor 
Business Men do their printingand 
advertising, save money and increase 
trade, Amateur Se Sa 
ful pastime for spare hours. BOYS 
have greatfun and make money fast 
Printing at petting. Send two stamps for full 

catalogue presses type etc, tothe Mfrs 
@sSS©* KELSEY & CO. Meriden, Conn, 
46—ly 


THE GREATEST NOVELTY 


IN COTTAGE ORGANS. 
New and Elegant Styles of cases—beautiful Solo 
Stops with the latest improvements in the art of Or- 
gan Building are to be found in the Cottage Organs 
manufactured by J. ESTEY & CO., Brattleboro’, Vt. 

A beautiful catalogue sent free on application. 

4-4 














WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 


The Fifth Annual Course of Lectures will com- 
mence on Tuesday, October 6, 1874, and continue 
twenty weeks. This Institution offers to Ladies de- 
siring a thorough medical education first-class facili- 
ties for its accomplishment, Dissecting material 
abundant; hospital and clinical advantages unsur- 


pa. MARY H. THOMPSON, M. D., Correspond- 


ng Sec’y, 338 W. Washington St., Chicago. 25—tf 





JUST RECEIVED FROM 


VIOTOR KULLBERG, London, 


A large invoice of FINEST 


KEYLESS WATCHES, 


Split Seconds Watches and 
Chronographs, 
These are the Watches exhibited 
in Vienna, last fall, by Mr. Kullberg, 
who was the only recipient of the 
Highest Award in that department. 
SOLE 


Wm. Bond & Son, .ikx, 
171 CONGRESS STREET. 













ENTIRELY NEW STOCK. 


Our Store and Stock having been destroyed by fire 


Price, in paper covers, 50 cents; in handsome cloth, | in May, 1873, we are now prepared with an entire 
75 cents; in full gilt and extra binding, $1.00. Post- | stock of New Goods of the BEST QUALITY and 


age free. The Trade supplied on the most liberal 


LATEST STYLES ot 


terms, by COLBY & RICH, 9 Montgomery Place, | Parlor, Chamber, 


Boston, Mass., or address the “Progressive Publish- 
ing House” of A. J. DAVIS & CO., No. 2 East 
Fourth Street, New York City. 





HOWARD UNIVERSITY, 
MEDIOAL DEPARTMENT, 


Opens October Ist, and continues twenty weeks. 
Fees—Matriculation $10. Tuition free. Gradua- 
tion $30. 
N. B.—Separate dissecting rooms for ladies. 


For Circular address, C. B. PURVIS, M. D., 
No. 1118 13th Street, Washington, D C, 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
17 Brattle Street, Boston. 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 








Dining Room, 
and Library 


FURNITURE, 


Draperies and Interior Decorations, 


At Prices that Defy Competition! 





HALEY, MORSE & CO., 


411 Washington Street. 


4\—12 





A. A. WALKER. 
127 Tremont Street, Boston, 


— IMPORTER OF — 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


SP Neatly furnishedrooms to let by the day or week. STATIONERY. 


Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing | , 1) .storials for 
the public that they have recently fitted upsome for | )., ..4 Water Color Painting, 
Dra 


ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 


wing, Wax Flower Making 
, Decaicomania. 


th clean Ez Int- 
happy to accommodate their customers wi French and English Note Paper and Envelopes, 


well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 
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THF WOMAN'S JOURNAL: BOSTON, CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS, SATURDAY, NOV. 28, 1874. 





; $e 








VHoman’s Fournal. 


Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, Nov. 26, 1674 
” a tters containing remittances, and relating to the 
Dusiness department of the pay 

to Box 4297, I 7) 






r, must be addressed 













Subecribers who are arrears for the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their 
subscriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of 


the paper will be their receipt 
~ ; 

Eacn salecriber will find the date at which his 
sulmcription expires on his paper When he pays his 
aunual sulscription, the « hanged date of the paper 
will] be bis receipt 

. 

The lowa Woman Suffrage Society, at Des Moines, 
have copies of the WomMAN's JOURNAL, for sale by 
W. I. Heywood, third door worth of the post-office, 
on Fifth Street 


° 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's JOURNAL for sale, 

° 

To any one who will send us forty new sulecribers, 
with the money, at $2.0 for each, we will give a Wil- 
cox & Gill x wing machine of which the market 
price is $60. 


sixty-dollar sewing machine (Wileox & Gibbs) to any 
one who will send us forty new sulmeribers, at $2.50 
each. 





| 
We call special attention to our new premium of a 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


UNPAID SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


All persons who are still in arrears for the 
Wowan’s Jounnat, are requested to make im- 





mediate payment. L. & 


_— — —<— 


UNPAID PLEDGES. 


All those who owe pledges or subscriptions 
to the New England or Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Associations, are requested to pay the 
same to Samuel E. Sewall, No. 46 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, or to this office, at their 
earliest convenience. L. &. 

-——-_ 


OUR NEW PREMIUM. 


To every person who will send us $2.50, 
with the name of a new subscriber, we will 
send by mail, postpaid, a beautiful historic 
crayon picture of size suitable for an 18x22 
inch frame, entitled, ‘The Praying Band.”’ 
It represents a group of women, engaged in 
prayer infront of a country tavern or bar- 
room, in the midst of a dreary snow storm. 
A boy has alighted from his horse, and listens 
to the prayer, while the animal is drinking 
from a watertrough. A venerable clergyman 
removes his hat; several children stop play- 
ing and stand spell-bound, while the throng 
within the bar-room look with surprise and 
curiosity upon the scene. 

This liberal offer ought to result in doubling 
our present subscription list between now and 
the first of January. We respectfully invite 
every one of our present subscribers to send 





us an additional name, and thereby to entitle | 


} three of the following subjects 


fany or Elementary Physics, 


osophy, Moral Philosophy, Logic, Rhetoric, 
Political Eeonomy 

It isto be olmerved that no person is alinitted to the 
second grate till «he has passed the firet. In 1#74, 
candidates for the Advanced Examinati n can pass 
firet the Preliminary Examination, and then the ad- 
vanced 
Form of Certificate to be Given by the University. | 

HARVAKD UNIVERSITY. 

VRELIMINARY EXAMINATION FOR WOMEN, 

A— bh has passed (passed with distinc- 
tion) (passed with the highest distinction) the 
preliminary examination, held at —— on the 
, 1874, under the direction of the 
Faculty of Harvard College, and is entitled to 
proceed to the advanced examination. 





tiles Yeo 


1 Anqust, 1874. President 


The Preliminary Examination includes English, 
French, Physical Geography, either Elementary Bot- 
Arithmetic, Algebra 
through quwtratie equations, Plane Geometry, His- 
tory. andany one of the three languages, German, | 


f ambridge . 


Latin, and Greek.) 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
ADVANCE EXAMINATION FOR WOMEN, 

A —- B—-, having duly passed the pre- 
liminary examination on the of , 1874, 
has been admitted to the advanced examina- 
tion in the section (sections) of , and has 
passed (passed with distinction) (passed with | 
the highest distinction) the prescribed examin- | 




















ations in ——, held at , under the direc- | 
tion of the Faculty of Harvard College, on 
the of ——, 1875. ee 


President, 

Cambridge, \ August, 1875. 

The Woman’s Education Association will 
take charge of the examinations in Boston. 

Notice of intention to be candidates must 
be sent to the Secretary before April 20th, 
1k74, 

Candidates for the Preliminary Examination 
must specify which of the elective studies (Ger- 
man, Latin, or Greek,) they will take. Candi- 
dates for the advanced Examination must 
specify which section and which subjects they 
elect. 

Exact notice of the place of the examina- 
tion in Boston, and also of the time (day and 
hour), will be sent to all candidates on May 
Ist, 1874. 

The Preliminary examination will last seven 
days, covering parts of twoweeks. Less time 
will be required for the Advanced Examina- 
tion, according to the number of subjects 
chosen. 

The fee for the Preliminary Examination, 
including certificate, will be fifteen dollars. 

The fee for the Advanced Examination 
will be ten dollars, 

The Association will provide board and lodg- 
ing at moderate cost for those who need such 
accommodation, 

Young women in narrow circumstances will 
be aided by the Association in meeting the 
cost of these examinations. Applicants for 
such aid should address Mrs. Chas. G. Loring, 
No. | Mount Vernon Place, Boston, stating 
their circumstances fully, the amount of help 
which they need, the kind of assistance which 
they would prefer,—whether a remission of 
fees, a loan, or gratuitous board and lodging 


| husband. 





during the examination,—and enclosing cer- 


tificates of scholarship and character from | 


herself to a copy of this interesting and spirit- | their teachers. 


ed crayon. Friends of Woman Suffrage, each 
and all, within the coming week find us a new 
subscriber! 

— — 

HARVARD EXAMINATION FOR WOMEN. 

Application is often made at this office, both 
in person and by letter, in regard to “Harvard 
Examinations for women.”’ 

To answer these inquiries we append here- 
with all the facts in the case, as set forth by 
the **Woman’s Education Association of Bos- 
ton.”’ 

It is undoubtedly an advantage to have the 
diploma or certificate, which the successful 
passing of their examination gives. All the 
same, itis pitiful that Harvard College, rich 
with the gathered wealth of 200 years, with 
all that libraries, laboratories, apparatus and 
teachers can give, endowed by the State with 
the money gathered from the property of wo- 
men as well as of men, should say to women, 
‘*You cannot be admitted to these advantages 
to which all men are welcome; but if, outside, 
and without these advantages, you can suc- 
cessfully master our courses of study, pay us 
$25 for examining you, and if you pass you 
shall have the credit of it.” 

There is no need of comment. The fact is 
its own severest comment. L. 8. 

HARVARD EXAMINATIONS FOR WOMEN, 

The examinations will be held for the first 
time in the last half of June, 1874, and will 
be of two grades: I. A general or preliminary 
examination for young women who are not 
less than seventeen years old; Il. An ad- 
vanced examination for young women who 
have passed the preliminary examination, and 
are not less than eighteen years old. 

1, PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION, 

he preliminary examination will embrace 
the following subjects: English, French, Phy- 
sical Geography, either Elementary Botany 
or Elementary Physics, Arithmetic, Algebra 
through quadratic equations, Plane Geometry, 
History, and any one of the three languages, 
German, Latin and Greek. 

II. ADVANCED EXAMINATION, 

_ The advanced examination will be divided 

into five sections, in one or more of which the 

candidate may present herself. These sec- 
tions are as follows: 

Languages, Candidates may offer any 
two of the following languages: English, 
French, German, Italian, Latin, Greek. 

2. Natural Science. Candidates may offer 
any two of the following subjects: Chemistry, 
Physics, Botany, Mineralogy, Geology. 

3. Mathematics. Candidates must present 
Solid Geometry, Algebra, Logarithms, and 
Plane Trigonometry, and any one of the three 
fellowing subjects: Analytic Geometry, Me- 
chanics, Spherical Trigonometry and Astron- 
omy. 

4. History. In 1874, candidates may offer 
either of the two following subjects: The His- 
tory of Continental Europe during the period 
of the Reformation, 1517—1648; English and 
American History from 1688 to the end of 
the eighteenth century. 

5. Philosophy. Candidates may offer any 


If an applicant is under twenty-one years 
of age, her application must be accompanied 
by the written approval of her parent or 
guardian. 

A pamphlet has been printed containing 
full lists of books and specimen examination 
papers on the work required for 1874. Copies 
will be forwarded to any address upon the re- 
ceipt of twenty-five cents. 

Any further information which may be de- 
sired will he gladly furnished by the Secreta- 
ry of the Committee of the Woman’s Educa- 
tion Association, 

Mrs. Cuas. G, Lorine. 
No. 1 Mount Vernon Place, 

Boston, May 26, 1873. 





MARRIAGE PROTEST. 





By one of those mistakes which will occur 
ina newspaper oftice, the names of Lesiip 
Miter, and 8. Maria Persons, were omit- 
ted last week, from the marriage protest sub- 
scribed to by them, and read at their wedding 
by James Freeman Clarke. 

This omission is the more to be regretted, 
because such fidelty to principle and courage 
to express.it are rare, even among those who 
regard our laws as unjust and unequal to- 
wards the wife. L. 8. 





IMPORTANT QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


Almost every mail brings us letters like the 
one we publish below. We gladly supply 
the desired information: 


Epirors Woman’s JournaLt:—I have al- 
ways taken great interest in the cause of Im- 
partial Suffrage, especially in Woman Suf- 
frage, but am not as well informed as I would 
like tobe. We should like to see an article 
in your paper stating the partiality of the 
laws both of the General Government and of 
the different States as they now exist.(1.) 
This would help me more successfully to re- 
fute the arguments of those who hold that wo- 
men are as well provided for as men. 

How is it about Yale, Harvard, and other 
colleges of the same class? Were they estab- 
lished by the Government for the exclusive 
benefit of men ?(2) 

An article on the property rights of women, 
showing the disadvantages under which the 
law places them, would be of much use. (3) 

You have frequently handled these subjects 
before, but I have not been a reader of your 
paper, and a repetition of them will do no 
harm, as I believe the only way to succeed in 
| this matter is to keep those more important 
| points constantly before the people. 
| Will you please to name in your paper such 

pamphlets, or other publications, as would be 

most useful in helping to qualify a person to 

debate the question of Woman's Rights. (4) 

Respectfully, B. F. Wy ipe 

Wright City, Warren Co.. Mo. 

Our Missouri friend will find the strongest 
| argument for Woman Suffrage to be that of 
right. ‘‘All political power inheres in the 
people’’—women are people. ‘Governments 
derive their just power from the consent of 
the governed ’—women are governed. ‘Tax- 














men are taxed. Men have no right to govern 
women without consent, either as wives in 


the family or as citizens in the State. 


(1.) There is no State in the Union, and no | 


country in the world, where the laws for wo- 
The English **Com- 


mon Law” is in force everywhere throughout 


men are just and equal. 


the United States. except where it has been 
changed by positive Statute law tothe contra- 
ry. This old English Common Law regards 
marriage as a relation of service and subjec- 
tion on the part of the wife, as a relation of 
mastership and domination on the part of the 
By the fact of marriage all the 
personal property of the wife ceased to be her 


own, and became that of her husband. On | : ~ : 
lest and best collection on the subject in | 


the birth of a living child the use of all her 
real estate became his, so long as he lived. 
Henceforth she could own nothing and ac- 
quire nothing. Her person, children, proper- 
ty, and earnings belonged absolutely to her 
husband. This relation could be terminated 
by divorce on the application of the husband 
for adultery only; but on the part of the wife 
nor even for that cause, unless the adultery of 
the husband was aggravated by gross person- 
al cruelty and abuse of the wife. 

This barbarous common law is still the ba- 
sis of all ourlaws, State and National, con- 
trolling the marriage relation. But the Wo- 
man’s Rights party, during the past thirty 
years, have shamed our State Legislatures 
and Congress into making many impor- 
tant amendments, so that scarcely any State 
to-day enforces all the provisions of the Com- 
mon Law. ‘The result isa patch-work legisla- 
tion. No two States are alike, noris the same 
State alike very often for any three consecu- 
tive years. To answer our friend’s first en- 
quiry we should have to publish some forty 
different legal summaries, applicable to as 
many different localities. And we should 
have to alter many of these every year. There 
is not a lawyer in the United States, who could 
furnish such a summary as our friend desires, 
without devoting to its preparation months of 
continuous labor. 

(2.) The colleges which exclude women are 
not usually under the direct control of the 
States in which they exist, but they have been 
in almost every case largely supported and 
endowed by legislative aid derived from 
taxes levied in part upon the property of wo- 
men. 

(3.) The property rights of wives vary, as 
we have already said. In some States, such as 
Iowa, Illinois and Michigan, they are largely 
conceded. In others, as in Delaware, and un- 
der United States law, they are almost un- 
changed, and in astate of comparative bar- 
barism. But there is only one State in the 
Union, in which a husband and wife living to- 
gether are equal legal guardians of their chil- 
dren, There isno State in which the accu- 
mulated earnings of the marriage partnership 
are the equal property of both. There is no 
State in the Union in which marriage is le- 
gally a permanent partnership of equals with 
reciprocal rights and duties. 

(4.) In order to obtain a tolerably accurate 
view of the arguments for Woman Suffrage, 
in a small compass, we will name the follow- 
ing tracts: ‘‘Equal Rights for Women,”’ and 
“Fair Play for Women,” by George Wm. 
Curtis; ‘‘Suffrage for Women,” by John Stu- 
art Mill; ‘‘Woman’s Right the Public Wel- 
fare,’’ and ‘‘Woman Suffrage Essential to the 
True Republic,” by George F. Hoar; “Ought 
Women to learn the Alphabet,” and ‘The 
Nonsense of it,” by T. Wentworth Higginson; 
“Woman’s Influence in Politics,” by Henry 
Ward Beecher; ‘‘A Glance at the Situation,” 
by Mary F. Eastman; ‘*The Legal Condition 
of Women in Massachusetts,’? by Samuel E. 
Sewall: ‘‘Woman Suffrage the Growth of 
Civilization,” by Henry 8. Washburn; ‘*Wo- 
man Suffrage in Wyoming,” by Judge King- 
man; ‘*Woman Suffrage a Political Reform,” 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

These thirteen tracts we will send by mail, 
to one address, postpaid, on receipt of 30 
cents. Taken together they constitute a body 
of argument and evidence, which we believe 
to be absolutely irresistible. i. B. B. 


—-_»_oae——_ - — 


THE MAY COLLECTION. 


We are exceedingly glad to learn that the 
valuable library of books and pamphlets re- 
lating to Slavery and the Anti-Slavery Move- 
ment in the United States, which was be- 
queathed to Cornell University by the late 
Samuel J. May of Syracuse, N. Y., has been 
made the nucleus of a collection of works on 
this subject, to be designated ‘“The May Col- 
lection,’’ in honor of its beloved and lamented 
founder. A circular, from which we derive 
these facts, informs us that: 

The Collection has already received impor- 
tant accessions from the private libraries of 
friends in this country and in Great Britain, 
but it lacks many publications on the subject 
during the last forty years, which are now out 
of print and to be found only in the possession 
of a few private individuals. Itis especially de- 
ficient in the Anti-Slavery publications which 
emanated from Philadelphia, and it also lacks 
a file of the Liberator and other Anti-Slavery 
journals, the early volumes of which are now 
very difficult to obtain. 

Regarding it of great importance that the 
literature of the Anti-Slavery Movement both 
in this country and Great Britain should be 
preserved and handed down, that the pur- 





poses and the spirit, the methods and the aims 


and understood by those who are to come after 
us, we earnestly recommend those of our old 
| friends and co-workers in the Anti-Slavery 
|cause who have any books, pamphlets, or 
newspapers relating to the question, for which 
| they have no longer any use, to communicate 
with Prof. Willard Fiske, Librarian of Cor- 


Mental Phil- | ation without representation is tyranny’’—wo- | of the Abolitionists should be clearly known } 


nell University, Ithaca, New York, with ref- | 


| erence to placing them in the ‘*May Collec- 
tion.”’ The library, however, has no fund 
from which to purchase books, and is obliged 
to rely on the generosity of friends in making 
| contributions. 
We consider it especially fortunate in hav- 
| ing the services of Prof. Fiske, whose admir- 
able qualifications and ripe experience as a li- 


| brarian are well known, and who has taken a | 


most active and hearty interest in the *‘May 
| Collection ;"” and we believe that, under his 
| fostering care, this latter will become the larg- 


| America, 


Signed, Wa. Liroyp Garrison, 


WeENDELL PHILLIPS, 
Samvuewt May, 
Gerrit SMITH. 


The Womay’s Journa reaches so many of 
the old Abolitionists, that we publish these 
facts, in the hope that they may draw out some 
valuable contributions to the collection, which 
are now slumbering on the book shelves of 
our readers. If these are not secured now, 
they may be destroyed, and by adding them 
to this collection they will be permanent- 
ly saved for future reference. 

Especially should it be remembered that 
volumes of the Liberator and the Anti-Slavery 
Standard are precious and are becoming daily 
more so, They should by all means be depos- 
ited in public libraries, after Cornell has been 
supplied. i. B. B. 


— ae cai 

ANOTHER NAME. 

Epitors Woman’s Journat. — Will you 
allow me to suggest another name for the com- 
bination of garments now called ‘‘chemiloon.” 
The simple word ‘‘underall”’ covers the ground, 
describes the article, and would be less objec- 
tionable for many reasons than ‘‘chemiloon. 

If overall answers for the outer garment, 
why not underall for the inner one ? 


Davenport, Lowa. c. M. WH. 
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AND STILL ANOTHER NAME, 


Epitor’s JourNAL.—Permit me to suggest 
to the New England Dress Committee a very 
slight, but desirable modification in the name 
of the improved undergarment. Instead of 
‘“chemiloon” let it be called ‘‘chemilette.” 
This change will disarm prejudice, and help 
to secure a general adoption of the improved 
dress. P. L. 


Lawrence, Kansas. 
siccbciiiansinniins a 


WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING IN NEW YORK. 


It may be of interest to the readers of the 
JourNAL to learn a little of what is going on 
in this great city, and especially of the work 
which women are doing here. A volume 
would be required to do it justice in all its de- 
tails, and I must therefore give but a brief re- 
view of some of its branches. The education 
of the children, here as elsewhere, is almost 
wholly in the hands of women, and no nobler 
band of instructors can be found than the wo- 
men teachers of our city. That their remun- 
eration is wholly unequal to their labors, I need 
not say; this injustice is the rule everywhere; 
but I will hereafter give some statistics of their 
condition, and call attention to the pressing 
danger, there is, that they will soon suffer still 
greater oppression unless sufficient public sen- 
timent can be awakened to prevent the out- 
rage. 

The charities of the city owe their existence 
to the silent toil and patient devotion of our 
women, the Sisters of Charity, and other good 
women of the Roman Catholic church are 
perpetually laboring to alleviate suffering. 
The Protestant sisterhoods are carrying on 
large benevolent institutions. We have a 
hospital for children, a Magdalen asylum and 
a refuge for aged women. One of the most 
beneficial charities of the city is the St. Barna- 
bas House, a place near the police headquar- 
ters in Mulberry St., where any woman, no 
matter how wretched, can obtain a decent 
night’s lodging and a comfortable meal. The 
Young Woman’s Christian Association also is 
doing a good work in finding employment for 
needy girls and opening a free reading room. 

Outside of these denominational institutions 
there are a number of charities organized by 
our leading women. We have the Foundling 
Asylum on Eighth Street, at the head of which 
is Mrs. Abby Hopper Gibbons, and the Free 
Training School for Women under the man- 
agement of Mrs. C. C. Hodges and Miss Juliet 
Corson. I believe there have been in this pa- 
per, some description of this last excellent 
school, where instruction is given without 
charge in sewing, stenography and cooking, 
which is besides a sort of Boffin’s Bower, hay- 
ing a free reading room and free lectures, mu- 
sical entertainments, &c. 

We are frequently told by some newspaper 
moralizers, or by some embryo lecturer, that 
we who advocate Woman Suffrage ought to 
turn our attention to charities. But that is ex- 
actly what we are doing. The names I have 


mentioned above, are those of ladies who have 
been more or less identified with our move- 
ment, and among the most earnest patrons of 
these and other charities, are to be found 
nearly all the prominent advocates of Woman 
Suffrage in this city. 





| ways valuable. 


——————— 
Before leaving this very imperfect sketc}, t 
women’s practical work, I ought to mention 
the three medical colleges of the city The 
Allopathic, at the head of which is Dr. Emijy 
Blackwell, the Homeopathic, at the head of 
which is Dr. Clemence 8. Lozier, and the Free 
College, whose President is Mrs.S8. Pendletop. 
The leading women in these institutions, ang 
nearly all the pupils, are firm believers in t). 
necessity of political freedom for our sex 
Leaving the regions of philanthropy anq 
labor for those of reform, we find a large num. 
ber of societies organized and ordered py 
women. Sorosis, the ladies’ club, deserves 
mention as a cradle of much that is excel} nt, 
its patronage of art and literature being 4g). 
The New York Peace Socj- 
ety, in which the moving spirit is Elizabeth 


| Underhill, an excellent Quaker lady, holds up 





the banner of that reform. The Woman's 
Social Education Society has been doing an 
admirable work; Mrs. Laura C. Bronson 
and Mrs. Hannah M. Shepard have labored 
zealously to give it permanent usefulness, 
Its meetings, which are free to all, are held 
weekly, and large numbers of brilliant and in- 
telligent women have assembled in the little 
hall and have held debates on topics of inter- 
est to the home and to society. 

I must not close without a word as to the 
work in which I am myself perhaps most 
deeply interested, that of our New York City 
Woman Suffrage Society. Our meetings are 
regularly held once a month at the residence 
of our President, Mrs. Lozier. The attend- 
ance of those interested is large. At our last 
reunion we had a paper from Dr. Josephine 
Mix, which deserves mention as a careful and 
able summary of what women have accom- 
plished. We propose, some time during the 
winter, the holding of such large public meet- 
ings as may seem desirable in the city and vi- 
cinity. But the more peculiar work of the 
Suffragists here, must be left for some other 
communication, as this has aimed to be mere- 
ly a summary of the work of women in gen- 
eral. Cursory as the review has been, it 
threatens already to transcend the limits of 
an article. L. D. B. 

New York. 

- nie nmnieaiemeriens 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


The PennsytvaxiA Woman Surrrage As- 
sociation departed from its usual custom, this 
year, by holding its annual meeting in West 
Chester instead of Philadelphia, where the 
four previous meetings were held. The change 
was a good one, asit brought the subject of 
Woman Suffrage before a new audience, and 
gave freshness to the undertaking by encom- 
passing it with new surroundings. 

The meeting inevery way seemed to be suc- 
cessful. If the good impression left upon the 
community was reflected in the satisfaction 
felt by the managers, a happy result was the 
reward of their exertions. The day sessions 
were as well attended as is usual with morn- 
ing and afternoon meetings, while in the even- 
ing the audience was large. The character of 
the people in attendance, representing the in- 
telligence and refinement of the place, gave 4 
guarantee of hopeful promise for the good seed 
which was so generously sown. Many were 
present from Philadelphia, Kennett Square, 
and neighboring places, and the steadfast 
friends of the work were animated by undi- 
minished zeal in its behalf. 

Mary Grew, the President of the Associa- 
tion, opened the morning session with an ap- 
propriate address, in which she presented, in 
her own admirable way, those familiar yet 
solid arguments in favor of Woman Suffrage 
which form the basis of the discussion, and 
which should irrevocably settle the question. 
She forcibly exposed the inconsistency of the 
government in deviating so essentially in i! 
political practice from its political creed. 

Committees of Finance and Nominations 
were appointed, the first consisting of Anme 
Heacock and Deborah A. Pennock, and the 
other of Lydia Cox, Chandler Darlington, D- 
nah Mendenhall, Samuel Pennock and Mary 
8. Hillborn. 

The inexorable money question cannot be 
kept down and out of sight. It is inevitable, 
because it is indispensable. We never col 
plain of having too much vital breath; too 
little, is the drag weight of the movement. It 
is equally disagreeable to the one who asks 
for help and the one who gives, and this is 4 
reason why we sail so close to the shore of 
hardship. If this money business was not con 
stitutionally so lame and deaf and blind, the 
movement itself would not be so wofully 4! 
flicted with like infirmities. When it becomes 
so popular that it may be set on an eminence 
before the people, like a respectable theolog!- 
cal seminary, perhaps some kind friends, dy- 
ing, will remember it in their wills, and be- 
queath a rich legacy for its support. = 
it will be very long before Woman Suffrage 
will breathe through the nostrils of a comtort- 
able endowment. 

At the invitation of the Presiden 
voices were heard during the morning vente 
and there was a pleasant and profitable inter 
change of thought. 

Saran H. Peirce of Bristol appealed t : 
young for their needful co-operation, and “ab 
lustrated the weakness of a woman’s influens* 
without the ballot, by citing a case of para- 
lyzed petitioning. Williams Thorn frequent!y 
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enlightene 
of his perennial nature. 
thie amiable gentleman is apt to confuse our 
wise people by his genial method of pouring 
out unseasonable help. Isaac Mendenhall, 
Chandler Darlington and Elijah F. Penny- 
packer, honored names familiar to eye and 
ear of the old Anti-Slavery guard, gave wel- 
come expression to their friendly opinions. 
The subject of schools and school-directors 
specially claimed their attention. Under our 
new State Constitution, as is well known, wo- 
men are eligible to School Boards, and this 
town of West Chester enjoys the proud dis- 
tinction of having two of her women ainong 


On such occasions 


the Directors of the public schools. 

Hesry Kent gave his testimony to their ef- 
ficiency . 
schools through their agency. 

Stpvey P. Curtis said she believed that the 
moral welfare and even the safety of the Re- 
public depended upon women, and that cor- 
ruption would increase until they have the 
ballot. She thought it important that the 
public schools be used for the dissemination 
of knowledge requisite to intelligent voting. 

Mars. Kinessury of Vineland, New Jersey, 
entertained the audience with an account of 
that historic instance of ‘“‘vote playing,” so 

happily indulged in some time ago by the wo- 
men of that place, and not unknown to the 
readers of the JOURNAL. 

At the afternoon session the following named 
officers for the ensuing year, reported by the 
nominating committee, were duly elected: 

President—Mary Grew. 

Vice Presidents—Mercy K. Williamson, 
John K. Wildman and Fanny B. Ames. 

Recording Secretary—Annie Shoemaker. 

Corresponding Secretary—Eliza 8S. Turner. 

Treasurer—Annie Heacock. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

For Philadelphia—Ellen M. Child, Charles 
W. Peirce, Mary S. Hillborn, Passmore Wil- 
liamson, Hannah Estelle, Charles G. Ames, 
Charlotte L. Peirce, Ada C. Bowles. 

Mrs. C. L Chaapel, Bradford County. 

Sarah H. Peirce, Bucks County. 

Deborah Pennock, Chester County. 

L. D. Douglass, Crawford County. 

Hon. John M. Broomall, Delaware County. 

Maggie Compton, Erie County. 

Dr. Hiram Corson, Montgomery County. 

Matilda Hindman, Allegheny County. 

The following resolutions were presented 
and read: 

Wuereas, The American people have de- 
declared that governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed, and 

that taxation without representation is tyr- 
anny, therefore. 

Resolved, That in depriving one-half of the 
people of this nation of the right of Suffrage, 
the United States, and the several States, are 
self-convicted of injustice and tyranny. 

Resolved, 'That in seeking to invest Ameri- 
can women with the ballot, we are seeking the 
true prosperity of American men; inasmuch 
as the legal protection of one portion of the 
community tends to the security of the rights 
of all; and the establishment of injustice by 
constitutions or statutes tends steadily, though 
it may be slowly, to the destruction of a na- 
tion’s integrity. 

Resolved, Thatin the diffusion of general in- 
telligence, the improvement of public schools, 
the opening of colleges to young women, and 
in the spirit of liberality which is evidently 
growing in our churches, we see mighty in- 
fluences at work for the promotion of our 
cause; and that encouraged by the past, and 


trustful of the future, we commence the labors 
of another year. 


These, together with the one below, were 
adopted at the evening meeting. 


Resolved, That we tender the thanks of this 
Association to Matilda Hindman, our State 
Agent, in recognition of her valuable services 
in behalf of Woman Suffrage during the pres- 
ent year, especially in the State of Michigan, 
where she has labored diligently and faith- 
fully in the work. 


The speakers in the afternoon were William 
Nicholson and Lelia E. Patridge of Philadel- 
phia, Mrs. Kingsbury of Vineland, and Rev. 
Charles G. Ames of Germantown. 

Mr. Nicnorson is an old-time reformer. 
He believed that the influence of women upon 
State affairs would have an improving tenden- 
°y, as their high sense of virtue and refine- 
ment would make its legitimate impression. 
Their votes would have a wholesome effect in 
displacing aclass of corrupt officials, and put- 
mg men of virtue and respectability in their 
Places, Their influence he believed would also 
be given on the side of temperance. 

Mrs. Kinespury thought the unwillingness 
of men to share their powers with women 
Was one of the obstacles to the suecess of Wo- 
man Suffrage. The moral power of women 
Must be exerted in the affairs of government 
in order to prevent unprincipled men from ob- 
taining official station. The ballot in their 
hands would be a powerful agent in the de- 
mand for purity and uprightness on the part 
of men. It would also confer on them digni- 
ty and self-respect. Their reserved strength 
should no longer be overlooked. Her remarks 
made a good impression. 

Mr. Ames spoke with eloquence and ear- 
hestness. It is always a pleasure to hear him. 
He referred to the important interests that 
are involved in the movement for Woman's 
enfranchisement, and while he deplored the 
fact that inactivity and indifference are ap- 
parent, even among its friends, he derived en- 
“ouragement by looking beyond the narrow 
limits of this Association, to the incomparably 

‘arger way in which the work is being done, 


, and to the visible improvement of the | 


| 


i the meeting out of the abundance | for all the lines of progress run parallel. A 


thousand influences are at work, preparing the 
soil for the reception of the good seed, both 
while we sleep and while we wake, and when 
our triumph comes it will be permanent. The 
absence of Woman Suffrage tends to under- 
mine the Republic by alienating women from 
true democracy, and in view of this there is a 
liability that the 
generations will be educated by mothers not 


young men of succeeding 


in sympathy with Republican principles. 
Whatever will contribute to make every mem- 
ber of the community a stockholder in the 
national interests, should receive a generous 
the share 
power with their mothers and sisters is a det- 
riment to the Republic, and this question 


should therefore engage the serious and ear- 


support. The refusal of men to 


| nest attention of our statesmen. 


Miss ParripGe referred to her recent in- 
teresting experience in Michigan during the 
Woman Suffrage canvass. Her remarks com- 
manded the close attention of the audience. 
The fervor of the applause elicited was an 
evidence of the warm appreciation of her 
hearers. She is a pleasant, fluent speaker. 

Those who spoke in the evening were the 
Hon. William Darlington of West Chester, 
Ada C. Bowles of Philadelphia, Mr. Ames and 
Miss Grew. A marked feature of the meet- 
ing was an address, read by the Secretary, 
Annie Shoemaker, prepared for the occasion 
by Eliza Sproat Turner. It was a production 
of high merit, bright, wise and pointed, and 
won generous words of praise. Its excellence 
entitles it to a larger audience through the 
agency of the types. 

Mr. Dar_Lincron was a member of our late 
Constitutional Convention, and we gratefully 
remember his services and encouragement, 
during the Woman Suffrage discussion in that 
body. On this occasion he delivered a good 
speech, replete with sensible thoughts and 
forcible arguments. It was highly appreciat- 
ed by the audience. 

Mrs. Bow es spoke in her usual free, racy 
and happy manner, contributing to the varied 
fund of eloquence, and effective and pleasing 
address. 

Mr. Ames spoke with force and vigor, pre- 
senting his sturdy arguments in a way that 
assured the ‘tmost good.’’ 4 

The meeting closed, after Mary Grew had 
spoken a few impressive words, which went 





‘no” on the Suffrage question, or got away as 
soon as possible without voting on it at all. 
The utmost good-humor prevailed, and peals 
of laughter came from the halls, as some luck- 
less voter was surrounded and argued into si- 
lence. It was the quietest election day ever 
known in St. Joseph. In all save the crowd 
on the sidewalks it resembled a church sociable 


1 of churches. TI cannot call the mana Chris- | 
tian, for he showed nothing of the Christian | 
Yours, PM 


spirit. Prarr. 


Lansine ° Mich. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN 


I think the friends of Woman Suffrage in 
America will be encouraged by the report that 
[ feel justitied in making, respecting the pro- 
gress and prospect of the work in this coun- 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


try. 

The autumn work began by a series of 
meetings in the northeast of Yorkshire, and 
another series in the Eastern Counties, follow- 
ed by a third series in South Wales. In each 
of these three different parts of the country 
itself 
upon me respecting the change in the charac- 


one common observation has forced 
ter of the audiences, and this change is a defi- | 
nite index of the growth of the question in 
public influence. 

One sees, this year, in the audiences, a much | 
larger number of intelligent and influential | 
people, and also a much larger number of fash- | 


ionably dressed ladies, indicating both the se- 


mands and also the social status it has gained. 


cient than it has heretofore been, but also 
more agreeable, by the absence of much of the 
idle curiosity which has formerly met the wo- 
men who were demanding this change. I have 
seen nothing in the country which has awaken- 
ed in me a deeper admiration for the integrity 
of English character than the earnest atten- 
tion now given to an exposition of the princi- 
ples of this measure. 

The flippant expressions in regard to it 
which I often read in the American papers, I 
now neither see nor hear in this country. I 
do not mean to say that there is not still a 
good deal of deep-seated objection—a feeling 
that participation in public life will shake the 
bloom off from women, and lessen the refining 
influence they now exert, and ought to exert, 
upon social life. But this feeling is now, for 
the most part, too earnest to express itself in 
the form of a jest. On the other hand there 
is one view of the question which has always 
seemed to me to rise much higher in America 
than in this country, and I was especially 
struck with the contrast in reading the report 
of the recent Annual Meeting of the Missouri 





act them. Brutality, drunkenness and social 
immorality, are almost wholly masculine ex- 
cesses, and to these may be charged a large 
part of the ignorance, pauperism and physi- 
cal weakness that afflict society. As the nat- 
ural and effective offset to all this, we need 
the gentleness, temperance and chastity of wo- 
men, put into a position where they can be 





more thanan election. The ladies were treat- 
ed with the greatest respect; no oaths were 
heard, and not a drunken man appeared on | 
the scene, although a dozen saloons had open- 
ed doors within 40 rods of the ballot-boxes. 
The total vote polled was 480, the vote on 
Woman Suffrage was 389, of which 147 votes 
were for it and 242 against. The friends of 
the movement expected defeat, and as it had 
been confidently predicted that less than 100 
votes would be cast in its favor, the ladies were 
well satisfied with their success.—St. Joseph, 
(Mich.) Letter. 


DEFEATED BUT NOT SUBDUED. 


Epirors Journat.—Although ‘defeated, 
the Suffragists of Michigan are not subdued.” 
For one, I have never felt the necessity of the 
franchise, as one day at the polls has made 
me feel it. Of course, the defeat is ascribed 
to ‘the women.*? When they did go to the 
polls their presence was the cause, and when 
they did not, their absence was the cause. 
I was really because the people are not quite 
educated up to universal Suffrage, yet. 

But the gain is great. Where last year we 
could not have got ten votes we got this year 
one-third, and in some cases one-half of all 
the votes cast. Yet there is work still to be 
done, as one can judge when there were men 
in the town of Lansing, who could say they 
“would kick their wife, if she was there.” 
And I do not doubt the man who saidit. An- 
other advised us to “‘Go home, where we ought 
to be, and wash our dishes.’? He was amem- 
ber of a church, but was otherwise abusive in 
language. We told him “that we had some 
choice in the matter, and did not propose to 





more potent and commanding.” 

At the Missouri meeting more stress was 
laid upon the intellectual and spiritual coun- 
terpart that women form to men, and the need 
of preserving the balance, in order to save 
society from running into similar excesses on 
its higher planes. 

The demand for the franchise in both coun- 
tries has been primarily based upon the con- 
sideration of justice to women, as co-citizens 
with men. But this question of simple justice 
cannot move the general sentiment in either 
country, and much less can it move the Ameri- 
can sentiment. The enfranchisement of wo- 
men must make its way forward on the ground 
of expediency, on the promise to promote the 
welfare of society, and for this reason I am es- 
pecially glad that it is now commanding more 
intelligent audiences in this country, for it is 
only thinking people who can foresee the nu- 
merous and most important social advantages | 
that will result from the political elevation of 
women; and hence it is that, outside of those 
who suffer personal grievances from the pres- 
ent position of women, it is only thinking peo- 
ple who feel any enthusiasm over this ques- 
tion, and even here it is women who person- 
ally feel the intellectual and moral repression 
in their position, who have any ardent enthusi- 
asm, rather than the men who look on and only 





rious consideration the question now com. | 


The work at this stage is not only more effi- | 


back to the time-honored 325,000. 
Congress must consult public sentiment, and 
not set at naught the well-known wishes of 
the people. 


SATURDAY, NOV. 28, 1874. 


MICHIGAN ITEMS. 
The vote in the State in favor of Woman 
Suffrage will be in the neighborhood of 40,000, 
The majority in the State against the new 
constitution is estimated at 80,000 
jority against Woman Suffrage at about 0,- 
OOO. 
The total prohibition vote in the State at 
Not 


east for 


the late election was not far from 5,500 
one eighth of the number of votes 
Woman Suffrage. Yet the prohibitionists of 
Michigan actually dreaded to endorse Woman 
Suffrage in their platform, for fear of losing 


votes, 

Col. W. M. Ferry of Grand Haven was in 
Grand Rapids recently. He expresses himself 
well pleased with the quantity of the Woman 


+ Suffrage vote and more than pleased with the 


quality. The colonel has made a very ett 


| cient Chairman of the State Committee, and is 


deserving of the thanks ef all Woman Suffra- 
gists. 


Prohibitory legislation has had a decided 


| set-back in Michigan as well as in Massachu- 


setts. The Democratic party, onan anti-lro- 
hibition platform, has almost half 
branch of the Legislature, and there are 
enough anti-Prohibition Republicans to give 
a decided majority, perhaps two-thirds, ‘The 
present Prohibitory law will probably be re- 
pealed or modified. 


of each 


| We have received the following additional 
| contributions from Orange, New Jersey, to- 
wards the expenses incurred by the New Eng- 
land Woman Suffrage Association, in the 
Michigan Campaign: Mrs. Enslin, $1.00; 
Méss White, $2.00; Doctor EK, Phelps, 31.00; 
Mrs. Hopkins, $2.00; F. Hussey, $1.00; C. C, 
Ilussey, 35.00; Miss Rainsford, 31.00; Mrs, 
Little, 31.00; Mrs. » 31.00; total, 315,00, 





Official returns on the Constitution and Wo- 
man Suffrage questions foot up, as reported 
from 21 counties, (74 counties in the State) as 
follows: 








For the Constitution..... PITTTTTT Titty 7.) 
Against the Constitution, ........c6eee. 58,176 
Adverse majority ....66..0cee0s vee BO, 952 
For Woman Suffrage ..... Or cceccce oe 017,837 
Against Woman Sulfrage ...........66. 63,474 
Adverse majority, ....6.ccceees cee AD OST 


The vote on Woman Suffrage in Kent coun- 
ty, as given by the official canvass, is shown 














directly to the souls of the hearers. w. Woman Suffrage Association, where the | bY towns inthe table given betow: 
Philadelphia, Nov, 20. | franchise was demanded by both the leading Fy: —~ * 
ene Gp moenenneeenensenmoe | speakers chiefly as a means to make the pecu- FeENA serene soot eee rene eeseeess s = 
| oe es e ® . ADDING, ccccccccccccecescoscvcceces » a 
HOW MICHIGAN WOMEN WORKED AT THE | liarly feminine influences more effective in le vi aceaele eye ctnbeh ip tea Ac) a is 
POLLS. | society. eeenstesee- sovccece apes onepeers A 3 
, But one phase of this view I have recently Courtland. 22 157 
On election day, one of the lower offices at | , . , OASCAMS, 000s cceccees seeserease cece 33 120 
< heard put more strongly in South Wales Caledonia ; 2 139 
the City Hall was tastefully fitted up, wreathed - pa 4 “os seg aiaedlahaaialahalaba talc tndsdeeshdiialisiches > ; 
: ‘ , | than I have ever before heard it. The editor GUNES ee eee eee eee eeeee neues ee ANT 161 
with evergreens, and hung with pictures. Cof- | of a Lianelly paper, in moving « resolution Grattan paedense conesenerersoenesas 8 174 
a& Lianely pape ’ 8 DWE, wscccrveccccccccsccsvcvceees 60 20 
fee, cold meats and other refreshments had | te Gaver of the 4 rd achiaement of women | Saari an a 56 179 
been vided, and » 20 30 of the ’ © entrancnise ’ Oakfleldl....cccescccce.cesccccccese l4 120 
6 ce re heen ong tae CFU Me mon | spoke to thiseffeet: ‘The vices that charac- PRIN. oc snccseces scenes cocesse pices @ 172 
refined and respectab adies i ite F : Plainileld, ....csccccssevcesccccces 63 10 
at thé tables : ae vole = Ft r= | terize society, and that we are now called Geli ssecccceceee Sclessassemene a 66 
ays : a a es and Kept all the voters supplied | upon to deal with by legislation,are essentially | Penang reeeererereeeaereseeeeenens a 4 
S Fi a Ss. adi > he . . SPArta....cecccccees sescscecscors Bh 5D 
with Su ty 2 ballots E Ladies filled the halls | masculine vices, they are the result of a rank | Tyrone. 42 xO 
and barricaded the stair-way, and even invad- | 444 overgrown masculinity, and we must ele- | veel ennes . ooo +4 
> . inc : ent “et - | SEE cvcccccescenes cesecevorcses 2 { 
ed the sacred precincts of the voting room. | vate the feminine qualities which form the | SM sscccsnsbutiaecveryedess 5O ot 
Bashful voters had a hard time of it, running natural counterpart of these, to a position of Grand otis tows. aeveeteadiene si 199 
: rane a CHLY .. cereeececees ++ D2 2577 
the gauntlet of so many ladies. Some appear- | positive influence, where they may counter- P 7 agian 
ed to be fairly frightened, and either voted POtAIS. 666s eeeeeeeeeeeee eens 2140-5974 


The vote on the new Constitution stands— 
yeas 2028; no, 4910. 








NOTES AND: NEWS. 
thi 

Chamberlain’s majority for governor of 
South Carolina is officially figured out as 10,- 
667. 

Mr. William Parsons read a paper on ‘*Mich- 
ael Angelo’ to the New England Women’s 
Club last week. 

In 17 counties in which an aggregate of 
158,009 acres was planted in corn, in Kansas, 
not a bushel was produced, owing to the rav- 
ages of grasshoppers. 


By paying attention to the single rule of 
adapting the dress to the season, a great many 
of the diseases incident to the changeable 
weather of this season of the year can easily 
be avoided. 


The President’s salary should be put 


In short, 


It is for Congress, at its coming 
session, to say whether these Democratic vic- 
tories sliall be temporary vr permanent.— 
[Toledo (O.) Blade. 


The Young Men’s Woman Suffrage League 
of New York city, with a persistency which is 
certainly admirable and heroic, holds its week- 
ly meetings at the headquarters, Plimpton, 
Hall. At its meeting, last Wednesday evening 
there were addresses by Mrs. Frances V. Hal- 
lock and Alexis Gustafson, followed by a dis- 








see this repression, no matter how clearly. 


cussion with free platform under the five min- 





I hope now to keep you very regularly in- 
next will give more of the practical aspects of 
the work. M. E. Beepy. 


It is estimated that there are fifty-seven wo- 





men actually editing newspapers in this couns 








wash dishes that day.” try. The female reporters, general writers, 
I speak of these things to show that we have ete., engaged on the press are numbered by | 
yet work on hand, to enlighten even members | hundreds. 


ute rule. 


formed in regard to the work here, and in my | is free and opponents of Woman Suffrage are 
particularly invited to attend. 


, port the men and measure’ 


At these weekly meetings admission 


The ma- 


) why should he be in fear of losing his office 
if he troubled with scruples about doing 
what he is bid ?—oston Advertiser, 

idvance “it seems marvel- 

ous that the people of such @ great state as 

New York should have taken so much more 

interest in deciding who should be Governor 


lo the Chicago 


for two years, or Senator for six, than in de- 
should be 


made to prohibit, for all time, such mischiev- 


ciding whether the Constitution 


ous and wide reaching evils as accompany 


special legislation.” 
the .1¢ 


But that only shows that 


has not yet learned that the mo- 


tive power which carries on our politics is lust 
of office and private greed. 


rhe Saginaw County Board of Canvassers 
threw out some three thousand votes cast for 
| candidates on the county ticket, on account of 
clerical errors in spelling names in returns, 
thereby electing some candidates and defeat- 
ing others. A dispateh to the Detroit J'ribune 
says a large meeting of citizens, without re- 
gard to politics, was held Tuesday evening, at 
which resolutions were unanimously adopted 
| denouncing the action of the canvassers as an 
joutrage. A letter was read from R. W. An- 
drus, who is counted in as sheriff, disclaiming 
any right to the office by reason of the action 
| of the Board. 

This exclusion of votes for a mere mistake 
in spelling, where the intention of the voter 
is evident, is an abuse which ought to be ree- 
tifled every where. 


Mrs, Lizzie Boynton Harbert of Des Moines 
Iowa, being about to remove to Chicago with 
her husband, Captain W. 8S. Harbert, invited 
her friends and co-laborers in the cause of 
to an entertain- 
ment at her residence, and resigned the Presi- 
dency of the lowa State Woman Suffrage 
Association. 


Woman's enfranchisement 


This resignation was accepted 
with great reluctance, but under the cireum- 
stances acceptance was unavoidable, ‘The presa 
of Des Moines make very complimentary al- 
lusion to Mrs. Harbert’s character and abili- 
ties, and express great regret at her approach- 
ing departure for the metropolis of the Great 
North West. Mrs. M. W. Porter of Daven- 
port, hitherto Vice-President, has become by 
the resignation of Mrs. Harbert, the acting 
President of the lowa Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation. 

Every little while, the papers tell us that 
Mr. A, 'T. Stewart has abandoned his plan of 
opening a boarding-hotel for women, because 
they are unmanageable, or because he fears it 
may be found impossible to keep such an es- 
tablishment free from scandal. Mr. Stewart 
is not in the habit of taking interviewers into 
his confidence. He keeps his own counsels, 
and is a good deal more of a sphinx than 
the Great Silent Man. Work was stopped on 
his hotel, not because he had lost faith in the 
enterprise, but because he was unwilling to 
submit to the rules and exactions of the work- 
| ingmen’s organizations. 





Holding the purse- 
bullied. 
Every morning a small number of men may 
be seen going to their work in the immense 
structure, which will probably be completed 
when labor submits to his terms. He has 
far more faith in the desirability and practi- 
cability of his original plan than some of his 
confidential advisers, who have done their 
best to induce him to abandon the scheme, by 
exaggerating its difficulties and inventing lions. 
It is certainly to be hoped that he will carry 
out his original intention, and thus demon- 
strate its practicability and beneficence.— 
Golden Age. 

An interesting tribute of the affection and 
esteem of the lowa Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion for Mrs. Harriet Ellen Walker, one of the 
active workers in the Suffrage movement in 
that State, appears in the Iowa State Register 
of the 30th inst., from the pen of Mrs. R. G. 
Orwig, of Des Moines, the Corresponding 
Secretary. Mrs. Walker was herself the Re- 
cording Secretary of the Society, a graduate 
of Simpson Centennary College, and a speak- 
er and writer of rare promise. Her untimely 
death, at the age of twenty-seven, is deeply 
regretted. In conclusion Mrs, Orwig says: 


The work that Hattie Walker had marked 
out for herself is left for others todo. There 
may be few as gifted, but all can in some de- 
gree attain to her earnestness. ‘T’osome of us 
is given longer time to accomplish, what she 
in her early life so completely mastered. If 
each one interested in the elevation of Wo- 
man, and willing to recognize her as a co- 
worker in every good cause, will emulate the 
chastity of thought and purity of purpose 
that governed her, the calumny directed 
against our Society will be disarmed, and in- 
telligent, responsible womanhood, which mod- 
estly yet untiringly asserts its inalienable 
right to a voice inthe government that in- 
cludes Woman, need not despair of timely 
recognition in an advancing civilization. If 
worth, not sex, should show a fitness to be 
heard and known, the lowa Woman Suffrage 
Society may commend to young people of 
either sen the life and virtues of their de- 
parted sister. 


strings, he does not mean to be 








BUSINESS NOTICES, 
Provided For. 


In nature everything we see , 
Provided for with constant care; 





“Oliver Warner, it is said, is to be engrafted 


London, Nov. 9. | into the Constitution of Massachusetts.” Of 
course, his well-known Woman Suffrage prin- 
ciples will be engrafted with him. 


Why should aman who accepts an office be 


compelled to vote, and toe ask others to vote, 


not as he, but as his patron, . 
Why should he not be allowed openly to sup- 


thinks most wise ? 


s he deems best, and 


your Sewing Machines, buy the Eureka. 


Whether ’tis living in the sea, 
Or in the forest has its lair; 
The flowers which in their season bloom, 
Which “spin not, neither do they toil, 
Which fill the air with their perfume, 
Draw their subsistence from the soil: 
The Boys, when they need “Clothes, 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
Are provided for at George Fenno’s, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 
48—I1t 


Ladies, if you wish a silk that will run well on 
43—16 
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POETRY. | 
THREE LITTLE NEST-BIRDS. 
We meant to be very kind 


Bat if ever we find 


Another soft. gray-green, mosas-coated, feather-lined 


nest in a belge, 
We have taken a pledge | 
Susan, Jemn wel L-with remorseful tears, at this 
very minute 
That if there are egys or little birds in it, 
Robin or wren, thrash, chaffineh, or linnet 
We'll leave them there, 


Jo their mother * care j 


There were three of us—Kate, and Susan, and Jem— | 
And three of them 
I don’t know their names, for they couldn't «peak, | 
Except with a little imjecrative squeak | 
Exactly like Voll, 
Susan's squeaking doll 
But squeaking doll« will lie on the shelves | 
For years, a d never squeak of themselves 
The reason we like little birds «o much better than 
toys } 
Ix becanse they are really alive, and know how to 
make a noise 
There were three of us and three of them, | 
Kate—that is |—and Susan and Jem, | 
Our mother was busy making a pie, 
And theirs, we think, was up in the sky; 
But for all Susan, Jemmy, or Lean tell, 
She may have been getting their dinner as well 
They were left to themsclves (and so were we) 
In anest in the hedge by the willow-tree, 
And when we caught sight of the three red little 
Fluff-tafted, hazel-cyed, open-mouthed, | 
Pink-throated heads, we all shouted for gle« 


The way we really did wrong was this; 
We took them for mother to kiss, 
Aud she told usto put them back, 
While out on the weeping-willow their mother was 
eryipg, “Alack!" 
We really heard 
Both what mother told us to do and the voice of the 
mother-bird; 
But we three—that is, Susan and I and Jem— 
Thought we knew better than cither of them; 
And in spite of our mother’s command and the poor 
bird's ery, 
We determined to bring up her three little nestlings 
ourselves on the sly. 
We each took one, 
It did seem such excellent fun! 
Susan fed hers on milk and bread; 
Jem got wriggling worms for his instead; 
1 gave mine meat, 
For, you know, I thought, “Poor darling pet! why 
shouldn't it have roast beef to eat ?” 
But, oh dear! oh dear! oh dear! How we cried 
When, in spite of milk and bread and worms and 
roast beef, the little birds died! 
It's a terrible thing to have heart-ache. 
1 thought mine would break 
As Theard the mother-bird’s moan, 

And looked at the gray-green, moss-coated, feather- 
lined nest she had taken such pains to make, 
And her three little children dead and cold as a stone. 

Mother said, and it's sadly true, 
“There are some wrong things one can never 
undo,” 
And nothing that we could do or say 
Would bring life back to the birds that day. 


f—New York Evening oat. 


Such sport the powers ne'er before saw go '‘w 


Since the heel of the heifer kicked over Chicago! only been a little more careful to see that the 


How many 4 man and many a maid 

Prayed then that never before had prayed! 
How many a man and many a maiden 

Caught their first glinapee of the distant Aiden! 
If they'd fastened horns on the jadgment day, Pp 
Put antlers on Hades, and brought it to bay, a 
There couldn't have been a worse dismay 

Than followed the people all the way 

When the world was wild and the sky was lowery, 


b 


doors were locked at night and the silver put 
away 


hatever may happen to others. 


Descriptions of the suspected man were 
osted all over the country, and published in 


ll the papers: ‘*Tall, with dark hair and | Once he was robbed. 
beard, a slouched, light-colored felt hat, dark | his friends at home until he should have met | the husband’s attendance. 


rown clothes,” so the description ran. Lit- | with success. 


ic kitchen. Then we went up stairs to stay | Commander-in-chief a great service, and from 


And the Texan bulls went down the Bowery! tle Mabel read it aloud to me, as we stood in hir 
Oh the bulls, tl 
The terrible bulls! until Bridget should need my help. thi 


The bison-bull and the buffalo, 

The bulls above and the bull« below 
But the lords of the Texan plain, 
When shall we see their like again? c 
From ‘'Frisdo round to the Bay of Fundy, 
From sea to sea, from pole to pole, 

As long as there's fear in the human soul, 


a 
It will be told how there came on a Sunday " 


Four-footed disaster, 
Fiercer and fiercer, faster and faster, | gi 
Snorting and snoring, ranting and roaring, 
Kutting and boring, gashing and goring- 

How the bull« went down 

Manhattan town! 


} 
ie¢ 





For the Woman's Journal. 
MY BURGLAR. : 
A Thanksgiving Story. ? 
bY EVA M. TAVPAN, ’ 


Everybody said that my uncle, Ainslie My- | ! 
ers, had been very kind to me, and for once | ! 
what everybody said was true. My mother 
died at my birth, after three happy years of 
married life. Since that time nothing that my 
father had attempted would prosper. Worst | i 
of all, he quarreled with his brother-in-law, 
upon whom he depended for assistance to re- 
establish himself in business. 

Uncle Ainslie’s pride would not allow him 


to forget the hard words that had passed be- | ed by the bloody villain! 
tween them; but that same pride was contin- | I will, indade.”’ 
At last she agreed that I should go part way 
would not let him see his sister’s husband and | down the stairs until I could see into the sit- 
For in want we actually were, | ting-room and kitchen. 
in want of the barest necessities of life. While | self and daunt the man, should my appear- 
carrying on an open warfare with my father, | ance fail to disconcert him, I took a rusty old 
many were the secret gifts that came to me | pistol of my uncle’s and crept silently down 
stairs. There he was, the light-colored hat, 
When I was eight years old my father died, | brown clothes, dark hair and beard. He was 
leaving me without a dollar in the world. | sitting at my aunt’s writing-desk and was turn- 


ually at war with his kindness of heart, which 


child in want 


from my uncle’s hands, 


Then my uncle, forgetting old grudges, came | i 


children. 
away the charming abandon and happy 
thoughtlessness of the child. I was small, 


hair. I had noteven the ‘wonderful, lustrous 





The bitterest tears that we could weep 
Wonkdn’t wake them out of their stiff, cold sleep. 
But then, 
We—Susan and Jem and I—mean never to be so sel- 
fish and willful and cruel again, 
And we three have buried that other three 
In a soft, green, moss-covered, flower-lined grave at 
the foot of the willow-tree. 
And all the leaves which its branches shed 
We think they are tears because they are dead. 
—Harper’s Bazar, 


— —<—— —_—— 


eyes’? with which ugly heroines are often ren- 
dered passable. 

Still, my Uncle Ainslie and Aunt Mary took 
me into their home, yes, into their hearts, and 
gave me the same love that was so bountifully 
bestowed upon their own children. 

Ten years had passed since then, during 
which L had enjoyed as pleasanta home as 
child ever had. My uncle was a well-to-do 
farmer, who made money rapidly and spent it 
generously. Our home was a large farmhouse 





HOW THE BULLS WENT DOWN MANHAT- 
TAN TOWN, OCT. 4, 1874. 


BY JOUN VANCE CHENEY. 


The records of time are full 
Of the wondrous, thunderous bull; 
A hero in harness, the boast of the ring, 
He's sometimes a god, and often a king. 
Oh the bull, 
The bellowing bull! 
The Golden Bull, the bulls of Bashan, 
Bulls of the Pope and the Irish nation, 
Bulls of sidereal calculation, 
Bulls of every stall and station, 
Bulls on Jewish altars slain, 
Bulls of the mountain and bulls of the plain, 
Jupiter's self turned bull again; 
The ruminant race since Adam’s fall; 
The whole cud-kind—what are they all 
To the Texan horde 
That bellowed and bored 
As they drove down 
Manhattan town’? 


How the frisky brutes made merry 

From Central Park to Hamilton Ferry; 
Every alley and every street 

Cleared and scoured by their cloven feet— 
Snorting and snoring, ranting and roaring, 
Batting and boring, gashing and goring— 

Oh the unkindly kine ! 

How they leaped from line to line ! 
Lopping and limbing, tossing and trimming 
The lace and the linen of men and women, 
Over and under, and into the air, 

Here and there and everywhere ! 
Oh the bulls, 
The bellowing bulls! 
The police marched out, and the boys in blue, 
Doctors of drugs and divinity, too; 
But what could their bludgeons and sabers do; 
The bullets aud balls of the buttoned crew? 
They aimed at the bulls and maimed the men; 
They fired and loaded, and fired again, 
Bat the shot rolled off like drops of rain 
From the mailed boots of the Texan plain. 
The bull “was abroad,” 
And life was a fraud, 
And he drove like a demon down 
Manhattan town! 


Bos, bovis, bovi, bovem, 
Gemini, Jerusalem! 
How Taurus stamped in his shaggy glee 
As the bovine swept to his bloody spree, 
Hoofs and hide to his revelry! 


Not a second to breathe, for he shook his mane. 


And oh! how the bulls buckled to it again! 
Heap on heap, ten at a leap, 
Wide and deep. ten at a sweep— 


a few miles from the city. My uncle had two 
children, Charlie, a boy of twelve years, and 
little Mabel, who was jystten. Over our hap- 
py home there was one shadow. One year be- 
fore my coming, Uncle Ainslie’s oldest son, 
Robert, had run away from the school where 
he had been placed, and had never been heard 
from. The story was that he had quarreled 
with his father, whose invincible pride would 
not yield even to his favorite son. Robert 
wanted to attend a military academy and then 
to become a soldier. Uncle Ainslie would 
give him a collegiate education, but wished 
him then to live on the old place, take an in- 
terest in the county politics and be the same 
kind of a “fine old country gentleman” that 
he was himself. 
Robert yielded a sullen obedience for a 
while, but his nature was too powerful to be 
easily thwarted, and one morning a letter 
came from the principal of the school, saying 
that Robert Myers hadleft two days before; 
that every effort had been made to trace him, 
but without success. 
After that terrible day my uncle was a 
changed man. Tous all he was even more 
than usually kind and gentle, but he became 
silent and grave; his erect form began to show 
signs of stooping and his few grey hairs were 
no longer few. Robert’s name was never 
mentioned among us. This was the one sor- 
row which shadowed the perfect happiness of 
our home. 
It was Thanksgiving day. Uncle and aunt 
had gone to church, taking Charlie with them. 
I had volunteered to stay at home to assist our 
new cook in preparing the dinner. 
Before leaving, auntie gave me a playful 
caution not to be carried away by burglars. 





them was lost. 


so surrounded hy trees as to be easy of access 


| Bridget came running up stairs,her usual rubi- 


fairly chattering from fright. 


| thing to eat.” 


|} me! But he’s a man, and he’s got on the light 
| hat an’ the brawn coatie, so he has, an’ he | 


of the door bell, and he’s the burglar-man, an’ | 


will go and see the man. 
must have something to eat. Itis very wrong 


other than that Mabel only clutched my dress 
the tighter, and Bridget almost screamed. 


So he had ; and luxuries of his home. 
fore he recovered his health. Still his long- 
ing for military glory was as strong as ever, | have yet to meet the man who can doas much. 
and he enlisted in the regular army. 


It was months be- | says, ‘A friend is one who returns your soul.”’ 
No love short of heaven can do more, and | 


| Some wives, too, are particular about appear- 
Misfortune followed misfortune. Two | ing in public unattended by their husbands. 


years later he had another terrible sickness, | consequently they are often doomed to disap. 


Ile would not write to | pointment if circumstances happen to prevent 
What law in the 
Good fortune at last overtook | land is there to prevent a woman from seeking 
n. He had an opportunity to render the | her highest elevation? If she has individuali- 
ty enough she can often remedy such evils. 
and just here I will give a personal illustra. 


Promotion fol- 


s moment his luck turned. 


Before we had been there half an hour | lowed promotion, until, one year before he | tion. 


und face of a ghastly yellow, and her teeth 


**Miss Clary, Miss Clary, an’ shure there's 


man down stairs!" 


“Well, what of it,” said 1, ‘‘some poor beg- | cessful prodigal. 
Of course the story of my fright came next 


ar, I suppose. Godown and give him soine- | 


“Oh, but Miss Clary, ver don’t understand 


ame inthe front door widout iver touching | No 
ie"ll kill us all, oh murther! an’ Miss Clary, | 
von’t yer go up to my little room under the 
vaves, an’ we'll lock the door, an’ the bys 
vhin they come they'll ketch him ?” 

Bridget’s terror was contagious. Mabel was 
ooking at me with great, terrified eyes, and 
ier tiny hand clutched my dress. 

‘Bridget,”’ said I, in a decided voice, *‘I 
If he is hungry he 


do 
ol 


n you to frighten Miss Mabel in this way.” -” 


My assumed courage produced no effect, 
. sa 


ca 


started for home, he was madeageneral. He 
had enlisted under an assumed name, and had | Livermore was going to lecture at Hamilton, 
determined, on his return home, to keep his | Oct. 21. 
success a secret, until he should see whether | her, but Hamilton was twenty miles away and 
his father would welcome home an unsuc- | neither husband was available. So we thought 


| afterthe greeting. 
| made fun of, until Robert said he felt really | 
| compelled to plead for me. 


fore he began to plead for himself. 

All this happened six years ago, and now, 
when my little Robbie asks: ‘‘Mamma, what | er forget that drive over those hills. Every 
for do you call papa ‘My burglar?’ this is : 
the story that I tell him. 


A short time ago a friend told me that Mrs. 


We were both very anxious to hear 


and planned, and finally decided to go, our- 
selves alone, with our own horse and buggy, 
I was laughed at, and! driving the whole forty miles the same even- 
| ing, as necessity demanded our immediate re- 
| turn. Fortunately, the day was faultless and 
You know how the story ended. It was | the night also; a lovely moon for our com- 
t many months after he pleaded for me be- | panion. 

In about thirteen hours we had enjoyed a 
ride of forty miles and a lecture. I shall ney- 





step was an inspiration, and we took in tons 
of solid enjoyment and pure fresh air, min- 
= gled with all the beauty of earth and sky. 
Let me add, lest some of my fastidious friends 
might say, ‘‘She,cannot have as much to do 





BOYS AND GIRLS. 


A few days ago as I was sitting by the win- | . 7 or she could not have done so,” that, dur- 


w, I saw a boy sixteen or seventeen years 


ing my married life, I have never kept | 
l riding past. He had such a manly, ear- ee ; ga: 


except when sick twice for a few weeks and 
st face. : : once during our berry season, when husband 
He was intent upon business, and I soon needed me inthe fruit-house Iam a farmer's 
w that he was one of Wells Fargo's letter wife, have two daughters, have done my own 
rriers. I could not help drawing the com- sewing, am the family physician, ete. Conse- 





“Oh, Miss, yer shall not go to be murther- 
T’ll hold the door, 


To fully protect my- 


parison between this boy, and the frivolous, 
idle girls, I see every day, dressed and be- 
decked with jewels and flounces, promenad- 
ing the streets, idling time away! I wonder 
whose fault it is ? 

Boys are brought up to business. They 
have an object to live for; they must earn a 
living and perhaps provide for a family, that 
is always a possibility in the future for a boy, 


quently Iam not an idle person. 

It is unnecessary to say that our dear Mrs. 
Livermore’s lecture on ‘*The Battle of Mon- 
ey,’’ more than answered our anticipations. 
In the first place it is a real luxury to see a 
woman of her age such a perfect picture of 
health, with a physique large enough and 
strong enough to live out her own principles. 
I was charmed and the whole audience was 


forward and offered mea home in his own | ward me, but suddenly he turned, and his eye 

ily *k y » ine. od the pistol over the ban- : aif c . : 
family. As Llook back upon myself, I see met mine. I droppe p of their now girlish follies? It is the ruin of 
that I had not even the usual winning ways of | nister and fled. 
Poverty and privation had taken | me. He shouted, 


with a tiny, wizened face and mud-colored | more and I was in my room, where Mabel and 


For several days there had been a great ex- | was so defenseless. Hard work, to which he 
citement about burglars. Two houses in the | was wholly unaccustomed, and cruel treat- 
small town near us had been entered and | ment overcome the boy’s strong constitution, 
robbed. The thieves had been traced as far | and no sooner had they landed in India than he 
as our neighborhood and there all track of | was taken ill witha fever. Of course the cap- 


_Uncle had felt little anxiety, even though | alone and friendless todie. For many weeks 
his house was quite removed from others and ! he lay almost at the point of death. A na- 


He had the feeling, in which we all share in a | him the best care her miserable hut afforded, 


hi 


ng over the books upon it. His back was to- pl 


I heard his long steps behind 


“Stop! Wait!” 

I thought I felt his hot breath. One step 
Bridget were waiting in the greatest anxiety. 

“Oh, Miss Clary, but it’s the blissed Virgin 
as protected ye!” said Bridget. 

I was too frightened to answer. Mabel lay 
on the floor powerless from fright. I heard 
that horrible step in the hall. He knocked. I 
The knock was not loud, but it seemed like | * 
thunder to me, although I knew that the door 
was firmly bolted. I yielded to Bridget’s en- 
treaties to go up under the eaves, where no 
one who was not acquainted with the house 
could find us. 


m 


a 


ing at every little noise, until we came to 
Bridget’s room. Crouched under ‘the eaves 


and waiting in the most awful suspense for g 
my uncle’s return. 


laugh from Charlie, and a: 
away again very soon, either.” 


the burglar had been caught and that my un- | gs 


all were in the parlor, Aunt Mary, Uncle and 


had an unusual quiver, as he said: 
“Clara, this is my son Robert. 


hours,’’ before one of us thought of rest. 
Robert had a long and exciting story to tell 
of the years since he left us, with his heart's 
wish to be asoldier, ever before him, he had 
first gone to a sea-port, found a ship ready to 
sail for India, and engaged himself as cabin 
boy. The captain provedto be an inhuman 
man, who had little sympathy with any of 
his men, and took an especlal dislike to the 
inoffensive cabin boy, probably because he 


tain, as might have been expected, left him 


- | tive woman had taken pity on him, and gave 














greater or less degree, that our home is safe, | but this was a poor exchange for the comforts 








our sex that we have such aimless lives. 


for themselves, while girls are taught to please 
Tom, Dick, or Harry—any one they chance 
to meet. Now the power of so varied an art 


sufficient to build as fine a life’s structure as 
man ‘is capable of. 


deform your whole life trying to please others. 


your work, and you will build unto yourself 


Carefully we crept up the back stairs, start- | WOMANLY INDIVIDUALITY---MRS. LIVER- | my daily duties as usual. 


in the corner of a clothes-press, we spent two | important element of character. ‘They sit in 
dreadful hours, trembling at the least sound, | their homes, over registers and coal fires, after 


After what seemed a life-time, we heard a | thinking of what we shall have for the next 
great tumult down stairs. We waited. Then! meal to tempt the appetite and ruin digestion, 
I crept out to the landing. I heard a loud | working sixteen hours in the day with heart, 
hands and soul, if a person can be said to have | dependent, does not attempt to prove that man 
“Yes, sir, we've got him, and he shan’t go | a soul with no time for culture. Energy of 
one kind must certainly be lacking or women | Offer the least apology for the ungracious as- 
I went back to tell Bridget and Mabel that | would never allow themselves to be made into sumption, while he concludes that Woman 


cle had returned. loves a doll wife or a drudge better than a true, 
Together we went down stairs. There they pure woman. 


i 2 ’ “4 - 
even if he don’t yg ee ny — charmed, and at the end of two hours, when 
er or a sister now. Ambition is the object of | .44 uttered the last word and retreated from 


s ape beter ne steady means to accom- | the stage, the thought uppermost in my mind 
anne ~ . : yor , : | Was, ‘Why can’t all these young women here 
wt f girls had the same incentives | +4 night arise, cast off their love of fashion, of 


Would they not very soon do away with many | cago and of what people say, buckle on the 


armor as she has done, demand their rights, 
take them and straightway use them? All 
cannot be public speakers, but they can be 
public and private actors for the right. 

My friend said to me, during the lecture, 
“She wished that Mrs. Livermore were speak- 
ing upon the one important theme.” 

I replied, ‘‘Never you fear.” 

I could not see how or where, yet I know 
she never allows any golden opportunity to 
pass. And I was not disappointed, for lips 
never uttered clearer or more forcible argu- 
4 = ments and appeals for equality than her’s, ere 
character, a life, and when the right time she closed. We felt fully paid and were quite 


Boys are early taught that they must build 


ust be competent for a higher life, must be 


I say to girls, “Build for yourselves.”’ Don’t 


et your aim be noble, and go singly om with 


comes, some noble man will be sure to appre- sure that she, too, would have appreciated 
ciate them. Peay 


Bern. . 
. our effort, had she known it. 


After an hour’s sleep I arose and pursued 
The hours all 
seemed brighter and sweeter for having listen- 
ed to Mrs. Livermore. 





MORE IN HAMILTON. 


Two many women of our age lack this very Harriz E. Winuett 


Chittenango, N. Y. 





e e Se 
oing through the never-ending round of house- oF 
work, which too often comprises their world, WOMAN'S soe CAUSE 


The Rev. J. M. Buckley, in his argument 
against Woman Suffrage in the New York /n- 


has any right to govern Woman; nor does he 


uch machinery. No man truly respects or | should not be invested with the responsibility 
of government. Nor does he pretend to show 
who invested man with such responsibility ; he 
Every woman in the land should have a | recognises Woman only asa subordinate, while 


Charlie. But in the center of the circle was | standard of her own and endeavor, with her | her equality with man is not questioned, al- 
the burglar. There he stood, ‘tall, with the | might, to sustain that standard; alone, if there | though she is held amenable to his laws, and 
black hair and beard and dark brown clothes. | js no helper near. She should never allow | compelled to support them. And the rever- 
There were great tears of happiness in | twenty-four hours to pass without a few mo- | end gentleman further says that ‘‘to force the 
Aunt Mary’s eyes, and Uncle Ainslie’s voice | ments especially for herself. Duty to herself | Suffrage upon her, would inflict an irrepara- 
demands this; a few moments in which to | ble calamity upon the country.”” He doubt- 
You re- | read or write or think of something above and | less speaks advisedly, knowing that Suffrage 
member little Robert, who has stayed away | beyond her own small sphere, and in the open | has never been forced upon any class of peo 
from us so long?” air, if possible, that she may catch and retain | ple. 
There was thanksgiving in the house that | the bloom the husband likes so well to see but 
day, and it was well into the ‘‘wee, sma’ | is too often careless about preserving. In | was not ashamed to tell the Corinthians that 


His conclusions are supported by reasons 
which he is not ashamed to present, 48 Paul 


fact the whole truth lies in retaining and sus- | they were fools, and that he talked like 4 
taining from the beginning to the end of life, | fool. 
her womanly individuality. In order to do| Paul is often quoted for Woman's subjug* 
this, it is not necessary to be a disturber of | tion; his admirers, some of them, follow s 
private or public peace, but to act witha quiet, | his footsteps as closely as the age and the cil- 
calm, self-reliant, self-evident, resolute hand, | cumstances permit. ‘‘Man is naturally self- 
that will be sure to command respect. reliant—a governor.” So likewise is Woman 
Some wives have a very prudish idea about | naturally self-reliant—a governess. By the 
former friendships, or the love of other wo-| force of circumstances she is compelled vd 
men, thinking they must seek love and sym-| govern man until competent to govern bin- 
pathy from their husbands only, no matter if | self; when, forthwith, he “lords it over her, 
it does crush some of their finest and dearest | not by any natural, just or honorable right, 
feelings. In every true woman’s soul there is | but because he has the will and the physical 
room for the loves of home and kindred, be | power to do it. 
they few or many, and yet room for the cher- This advocate of partial government proves 
ishedfew. Every true man will respect this | only his inordinate conceit and masterly co¥- 
feeling. ardice. Conceit in assuming that Woman * 
I do not think that a man can understand | incompetent to govern herself, and to dis- 
all the fineness that is centeredin the true wo- | charge the rest of her duties as & womall, 
man’s soul as some woman friend can who | and that man is competent to govern himself 
fully understands her. Somebody very truly | andto govern Woman likewise, and dis- 
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i ies as a man. 
charge the rest of his duties as a m: ) 
ardice, in assuming that if man does not com- | 


pe . 
Almighty wi 
the world, and that the order of nature will 


be reversed. 


Cow- , er before! The assembly of women in War- ! 


ren Street Church seems to us simply childish | 


| Woman to submit to his jurisdiction the | so long as they neither ask nor desire Suffrage. | 
ll withdraw his government from | Mrs. Barry asked these women the absurd 


question, ‘Shall we license liquor--elling ?”’ 
| Why! neither Mrs. Barry, nor those women, 


The reason why divorce is so frequent is | 


because Mm 


nor all the women of Massachusetts, have any 


an’s laws fail to protect Woman | power whatever to grant or refuse a license. 


and her children as they should. Recently a | The most ignorant and drunken man in the 
woman in a neighboring town obtained a di- | State, white or Dlack, native or foreign born, 


yorce 


for the purpose of willing her property | so only he can make out to write his own 


to her children, which the law would give to name, out-votes all these women, and decides 


the husband, if he survived her. 
squandered his own property, his wife’s and 
his mother’s, and had sold his furniture, 
piece by piece, and then left his wife, with 
twelve cents and food enough for one meal, 
with his family of six children, from three to 
twelve years old, and his mother to support; 
which, by dint of the hardest and most men- 
ial service, she managed to do and to accumu- 
jate several thousand dollars of property. 
To secure this to her children, (when nearly 
three score years and ten) she sought a legal 
divorcee. Save for this purpose, she would 
not have spent her time and money; for her 
husband had divorced her during more than 
thirty years from “bed and board,” and all 
intercourse whatever with him. And the Al- 
mighty had divorced her heart and soul; so 
there remained no obstacle but the law; which 
is not always suited to every emergency, al- 
though man has done his best, and needs only 
Woman’s aid to make a perfect whole. With- 
in a mile of this woman lives her own cousin, 
who has obtained a divorce under similar cir- 
cumstances, and for a similar purpose. 

Now when man makes laws which drive 
women to seek legal divorce, after a desertion 
of twenty or thirty odd years, for the purpose 
of protecting their children whom they have 
reared up to be husbands and fathers, and 
“wives and mothers,” he need not fear antic- 
ipated divorces when Woman shall gain the 
power, as she already has the right of pro- 
tecting herself, which is all she ever asks. 
Norneed any moral coward fear that when 
she has the power she will withhold her moth- 
erly protection from him; for, of all people, 
such are the ones who most need sympathy. 

These unworthy men, who have deserted 
the best of wives and mothers, compelling 
them to support themselves and their children, 
and eventually to seek a legal divorce, have 
proved themselves competent to rule Woman, 
with a vengeance! And Woman has proved 
herself competent to meet the emergeney, de- 
spite of the law. 





A REBELLION WITHOUT WEAPONS. 


In the earlier period of our civil war, men 
smiled at the rebellion of the South, and 
thought its subjection an easy matter, but af- 
ter our defeat at Bull Run, realizing the dan- 
ger, there was a mighty uprising of the people 
of the Northern States, and earnest efforts 
were made, and work seriously done to pre- 
serve the Union. 

As I sat in the Warren Avenue Church last 
Thursday, and thought of the apparent defeat 
of the Temperance cause at the polls, and 
looked over the large assembly of women 
gathered there, working with one mind and 
soul to do what they could to stay the tide of 
intemperance which is sweeping through our 
land, entering into our most secret and holy 
places, I said ‘‘Our defeat will prove a victo- 
ry, for there will be to-day such a torch light- 
ed as shall kindle all Massachusetts into a 
blaze. A moral sentiment created which the 
rum traffic cannot withstand.” 

I had intended to report the proceedings of 
that Convention for the JourNAL, but observ- 
ed other reporters there abler than myself, 
and therefore will only refer to the remarks 
of Mrs. Barry, of the ‘Children’s Mission,” 
in which she asked the question, “Shall we 
license liquor selling? No, a thousand times, 
no!’? My heart responded No. What! li- 
cense anevil? Never, never. 

Iam, and ever shall be surprised at good, 
honest Temperance people who think that the 
sale of liquor ought to be licensed, because it 
must be sold. Cana thing per se wrong, ever 
be right? Iean see no possible way to ad- 
vance the cause of Temperance, save by a 
strict adherence to the Prohibitory law, and I 
believe that that law has always been enforc- 
ed where the moral sentiment of the people 
was up to its level, and I therefore hailed 
with thankfulness the uprising of the women 
of Massachusetts, for, as they are in a great 
degree creators of the moral atmosphere, Iam 
confident that by their united, consistent, and 
persistent efforts they will succeed in demand- 
ng and obtaining such laws as shall expel the 

©mon of crime and wretchedness from their 
homes, 

It is said that Mary, Queen of Scotland, 
feared John Knox's prayers more than all the 
generals of England, and that when Washing- 
‘on’s army bowed in prayer before the day of 
battle, the opposing general said ‘How can 
we hope to conquer such men ?” 

The religious influence of Woman’s prayers 
and efforts must succeed; and the liquor- 
dealer would have quailed with fear had he 
but looked at the women of Massachusetts 
as they were gathered together marshaling 
their forces for battle. M. E. W. 3. 

_ The above communication from a lady who 

's deeply interested in the cause of Temper- 

ance, is one of many which come to us for 

Publication. It is strange that the writers 

should send them to the Woman’s JourRNAL, 

80 long as they fail to comprehend the true 

nature of the evil and the remedy. Free Rum 

and Free Love are alike the result of a gov- 
*mnment of men alone. ‘The disfranchisement 
of women is the source of both. When the 
domestic interests are directly represented in 
. e Severnment, the unbridled passions and 
atten of the community will be controlled 
Y the moral and religious sentiments. Ney- 
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| 
| 


He had | whether licenses shall be granted or withheld. 


This unutterable stupidity of the Temper- 
ance party, for no milder word is adequate to 
describe it, has already cost it the election of 


Prohibitory law. Meanwhile the population 
of the State is deteriorating. The Irish and 
French Canadians take the places left vacant 
by the emigration of the educated American 
population, while seventy thousand intelligent 
New England women, remain deprived of 
their natural male representatives. These 
women, and three-fourths of all women, would 
vote for Temperance if they could. Until the 
advocates of Temperance awake to the fact 
that the only way to success lies in the estab- 
lishment of Impartial Suffrage for women, 
their efforts will never be crowned with suc- 
cess. H. B. B. 


-- ——e 


HOME FOR WIDOWS AND SINGLE WOMEN. 


, A noble charity has just been opened at 
Philadelphia—the Home for Widows and 
Single Women, which has been put up by Pres- 
byterian ladies in that city. The lot of five 
acres on which it stands was given by Mrs. 
Ann Gray Thomas, and the necessary funds 
were contributed by other good women who 
represent the United and Reformed as well as 
the main body of Presbyterians. The build- 
ing will accommodate about a hundred in- 
mates, and is planned to be enlarged whenever 
occasion requires. The Home is beautifully 
dedicated to ‘*The Bereaved and Lonely Kin- 
dred of Christ.” 


HUMOROUS. 


There is not a proclamation of Napoleon to 
his soldiers in which glory is not mentioned 
and duty forgotten; there is not an order of 
Wellington to his troops in which duty is not 
inculcated, nor one in which glory is alluded 
to. 

‘Pa, has the world a tail ?” asked an ur- 
chin of his father. ‘No, child. How could 
it have one when it isround?” ‘Well,’’ per- 
sisted the heir, ‘‘why do the papers say, ‘So 
wags the world,’ if it has no tail to wag 
about ?” 

A good-natured traveler fell asleep in a 
train, a short time ago, and was carried a few 
miles beyond his destination. ‘Pretty good 
joke this, isn’t it ?’’ said he to a fellow-pas- 
senger. ‘Yes, a little too far-fetched,” was 
the rejoinder. 

One man said to another, ‘Which is the 
heaviest, a quart of rum or a quart of water ?” 
‘*Rum, most assuredly; for I saw a man who 
weighs two hundred pounds staggering under 
a quart of rum, when he could have carried a 
gallon of water with ease.” 

A minister once cut short a musical per- 
formance of his chorister, who had sung three 
times the line, ‘‘I love to steal,”’ with the com- 
ment, ‘“The case of our brother is deplorable. 
Let us pray.’’ Here is a duplicate to match 
it: 











A farmer took his wife to a grand concert, 
and, after listening with apparent enjoyment, 
the pair became suddenly interested in one of 
the grand choruses, ‘‘All we, like sheep, have 
gone astray.” 

First, a sharp soprano voice exclaimed, ‘‘All 
we like sheep’’— 

Next, a deep voice uttered, in the most ear- 
nest tone, ‘‘All we like sheep”— 

Then all the singers at once asserted, ‘‘All 
we like sheep” — 

‘*Well, I don’t!’? exclaimed old Rusticus to 
his partner. ‘I like beef and bacon, but I 
can’t bear sheep meat!” 

There was an audible titter in that vicinity. 

A lady noticed a boy sprinkling salt on the 
sidewalk to take off the ice, and remarked to 
a friend, pointing to the salt: 

‘*Now, that’s benevolence.” 

“No, it ain’t,’’ said the boy, somewhat in- 
dignantly; ‘‘it’s salt.” 

So, on asking the servant girl if the hired 
man cleared the snow off with alacrity, she re- 
plied: 

‘*No, ma’am, he used a shovel.” 

A very polite and impressive gentleman said 
to a youth in the street: 

‘Boy, may I inquire where Robinson’s drug 
store is ?” 

‘Certainly, sir,’? replied the boy, very re- 
spectfully. 

‘Well, sir,” said the gentleman, after wait- 
ing awhile, ‘‘where is it ?” 

‘“*T have not the least idea, yer honor,” said 
the boy. 

‘Did any of you ever see an elephant’s 
skin 2” inquired a teacher of an infant class. 

‘I have,’’ exclaimed one. 

‘*Where ?’? asked the teacher. 

‘On the elephant,”’ said the boy, laughing. 

“Halloa, there, how do you sell your 
wood ?”’ 

‘**By the cord.” 

‘*How long has it been cut ?” 

‘Four feet.” 

. a mean how long has it been since you cut 
i 
‘No longer than it is now.” 


| leine a fair trial it entirely cured me 
| to this I have had no bleeding. My health is good. I 
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ah 4 : ‘ | ony in taking the medicine. I think I should 
Governor Talbot, and is likely to cost it the | 


CONSUMPTION CURED! | 


Wellfleet, May 5, i874. 

Dra. E. D. Srear.— Dear Sir: It is with pleasure 1 
acknowledge the great benefit | have received from 
the use of your medicine. In December, 1861, 1 was 
attacked with Bleeding from ‘he Lungs. In June, 
1862, I had another, and a much more severe attack. 
I well remember the time I got my sister to write to 
Dr. Seear for his medicine. My bleeding was not 
any common case, Lassure you. After giving the med- 
From that time 


can work as long asthe bestofmen. My weightisone 
hundred and fifty, the same as before my sickness. 1 


| know of no reason why | am not good for thirty years, 


for I have outlived a large number that thought 
would die fourteen years ago, 
JOUN G. HIGGINS. 


Keene, N. H., Dec, 8, 1873. 
Dr. SrEAR:—I am very much better, My lungs felt 
filled up, but now feel free and easy. My appetite ts 
good; | have gained ten pounds. I have been very 


nave been in my grave but for you. My prayers shall 
go up to God that he shall bless you aud yours. 

Respectfully, MRS. MIRA A. BAKER. 

Sand Lake, N. Y., March 2, 1874. 

Dr. SpeaAr.—Dear Sir: Last August you sent mea | 
box of medicine for my son, for bleeding at the lungs. 
In six weeks he appeared like a newman. He said he 
would need no more medicine, for since the first of 


| September until the 20th of February he had not spit 


any blood. Two weeks ago he took cold, and tas 

raised some blood. Please send, as soon as possible, 

a box of medicine, and he will pay on delivery. 
ORLANDO HORTON, 


East Lyme, Conn., Nov. 5, 1873. 
Dr. Seear.—Dear Sir: lam thankful that God has 
given you skill to relieve the afflicted. I am happy in 
the thought that I can do anything towards publishing 
your name to the world. To God be all the forts 
Yours truly, NANCY MANWARREN. 


Dr. Spear will also refer to James T. Croft, 97 Bev- 

erly Street, cured of consumption. 
ohn Ward, 787 Sixth Street, cured of consumption. 

Charles O. , 689 Seventh Street, cured of bleed- 

ing from the lungs. 
rs. Erving, 35 Appleton Street. 

Mr. Wm. B. Trask, Pond Street, Ward 16. 

Mr. Russel Carruth, 18 East Camden Street, and 
many others who have been cured of various diseases 
which had baffled the skill of other physicians. 

Dr. SPEAR may be consulted upon ALL 
Disenses free otchar ¢. Office, 713 Wash- 
ington Street. Boston. 28—4t 


The Most Wonderful Medical Discovery of the Age, 
EVERY MAN HIS OWN PHYSICIAN. 
Frazier’s Great Remedy. 


Se peate of the United States have been hum- 

. bugged with all kinds of patent medicines, quacks avd 
imposters for the past few years, in a most shameful 
manner, The writer of the following is one of the vic- 
tims, and wishes to present a very plain case: 

Believing that by cleansing the blood was the onl 
true way of banishing disease, and being a great suf- 
ferer from weak lungs and a scrofulous affection, and 
after trying many kinds of Patent. Medicines and the 
most eminent physicians, I commenced doctoring my- 
self, and at last discovered a Blood Searcher, or Root 
Bitters, which not only gave me immediate relief, but 
after a few weeks affected a radicai cure. The cough 
left me, my lungs became strong and sound, my appe- 
tite good, and the scrofulous disease had disappeared. 
Feel ng confident that my Discovery possessed wou- 
derful healing virtues, { gave it to others afflicted, and 
found that it effected the most miraculous cures in 
thousands of cases, not alone curing Coughs, Consump- 
tion, Asthma, Catarrh, Scrofula and Weak Lungs, but 
all diseases caused from humorsin the blood. The de- 
mand from my friends and others hearing about these 
bitters, becoming very great, I removed from Pennsyl- 
vania, my native State, to Cleveland, O., and com- 
menced —s them up forsale, calling them FRAZ- 
IER’S ROOT BITTER I was at first backward in 
presenting either myself or medicine to the public— 
not being a Patent Medicine man, but I am gettin 
bravely over that. I have sold thousands of bottles o 
my Root Bitters, and it is now my desire and deter- 
mination to place the same within the reach of every 
suffering man, woman and child on the face of the 
civilized globe. 

The grand principle that operates in these Root Bit- 
ters is the power they possess in cleansing the turgid 
blood and banishing the vile humors from the system 
Root Bitters are strictly a Medicinal Preparation 
compounded from roots combined with herbs and 
plants, many of which were used in the good old days 
of our forefathers, when re were cured by some 
simple root or herb, and when Calomel and other 
Poisons of the mineral kingdom were unknown. 

They open all the natural passages of the body, cast 
out disease, take away all sickness and build up the 
system with pure blood; hence they must reach ail 

iseases by purification and nourlshment, 

No person can take Root Bitters and remain long 
unwell, Victory — victory they have gained over 
disease and death in all stations and conditions in 
life. They are constantly effecting cures of the ut- 
most importance. For Consumption, Asthma, Scrof- 
ula, Scrofulous Eruptions, Catarrh, Weak Lungs, Lost 
Vitality and Broken Down Constitutions, these Root 
Bitters are universally admitted to be the most won- 
derful Medical discovery known to the world. Their 
pectoral healing properties penetrate every portion of 
the human frame, soothing the Lungs, strer gthenin 
the Stomach, Kidneys and Liver, cleansing the bl 
from every kind of humor. No other medicine will 
cure Chronic Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Heart Disease 
Fits, Dizziness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Fever and 
Ague, Costiveness, Piles, Urinary Diseases, Kidney 
Disease and Liver Complaint so quickly as this Root 
Bitters. All such diseases are caused from a bad 
stomach and a poisonous condition of the blood. For 
weakly, nervous young men, suffering from loss of 
memory, loss of energy, etc., caused from abuses in 
early lite, and to delicate females, these strengthening 
Root Bitters are especially recommended. One bot- 
tle will do more toward eradicating Syphilis, Scurvy, 
Tetter, Fever Sores, Sore eyes, Tumors, Cancerous 
Formations, Dropsy, myaes as, Salt Rheum, Ulcers, 
Boils, Flesh Worms, Blotches, Pustules, Eruptions, 
Pimples on the Face and Corruptions from the Blood 
than all other remedies in existence. 

G. W. FRAZIER, Discoverer, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Show this notice to your druggist or store-keeper. 
Ask for FRAZIER’S ROOT BITTERS, and accept 
no substitute whatever. Price within reach of all 
$1.00 per bottle; six bottles $5.00. 27—20t 








Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 
North College Ave. and 22d St., Phila. 
The Twenty-fifth Annual Session will open on 


THURSDAY, OOT. Ist, 1874, 


and will continue twenty-two weeks. For particu- 





lars address, RACHEL L, BODLEY, A. M., 
30— DEAN. 
THE _ New in 1873. Greatly im-= 
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12 PER CENT NET. 
Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bo 

Guaranteed. We loan.not to exceed one third of the 
value ascertained by personal inspection by one of the 
jirm. In many years business have never lost a dol- 
lar. We pay the interest promptly semi-annually in 
New York drafts. During the panic when all other 
securities ed our farm mortgages were paid 
eomnety- e get funds from the Atlantic to the 
Missouri river, and may be able to refer to parties of 

your acquaintance, Send for full particulars. 
J.B. WATKINS & Co., Wwrence, Kansas, 
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proved for 1874. 
@ surface swept will be found 
CARPET Price $3.50 each. 
imodate small dealers in dozen 


Any lady cap at once understand 

lean, bright and fresh. It 

For sale everywhere at House 
land half dozen cases. 


@ _fits construction and operation. A 
<> “{ehild even can use it successfully. 
O° yy t a few moments required to 
raises no dust. Wi!l last from 

SIX to TEN years, working per- 
Furnishing, Hardware and Gen- 

eral Stores. Can be sold in any 

ALEY, MORSE & CO., 
Manufacturers, 


© ep an ordinary sized room, and 
ae 
A 
po fectly all the while. 
hriving town. Packed toaccom- 
OSTON or NEW YORK. 








Woman’s Medical College | 
| 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, | 


Nes. 128 and 12% Second Avenuc.ce! arr 
sib Atreet, 


NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Iufirmare ane 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical trafn- 
ing In the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements aad particulars address the Sec+ 
retary of the Faculty, ' 
Dr. Emily Blackwell, | 

| 
| 
| 


128 Secoud Aveuuc. New York Chir 
ly Jan. 3 


THE BEST WORK 

ever issued on the rearing and training of children, 

Price by mail, 60 cents. Send stamp for table of con. | 

tents. Address 

AUSTIN, JACKSON &Co., 
July DANSVILLE, ¥ *,. 


U. S. 
PIANOCO. 


$290. 


It costs less than $300 to make any $600 Piano 
sold through agents, all of whom make 100 per 
cent. profit. Wehave no agents, but ship direct to 
families at factory price, 

We make only one style, and have but one price, 
Twe Hundred and Ninety Dollars net cash, 
with no discount to dealers or commissions to teachers, 
Our lumber is thoroughly seasoned; our cases Deue 
ble Veneered with Rosewood; have front round 
corners, serpentine bottom and carved legs. We use 
the full iron plate with overstrung bass, French 
Grand Action with top dampers, and our keys are of 
the best ivory, with ivory fronts. Our Piano has 
seven octaves, is 6 feet 9 inches long, 3 feet 4 inches 
wide, and weighs, boxed, 955 pounds, Every plano 
is fully warranted for five years. 

Send for illustrated Circular in which we refer to 
over 1000 Bankers, Merchants, &o., (some of whom 
you may know,) using our pianos, in 47 States and 
Territuries. V’lease State where you saw this notice. 


U. S. PIANO CoO., 


810 Broadway, New York. 


| 
| 
} 
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My. - tisise an 4 
netHa 

Which contains a list of all the desirable advertisin, 
mediums in the country, with CIRCULATION, RATES- 
&c., invaluable to all who desire to spend their mony 
ey to BEST POSSIBLE ADVANTAGE, Sent, pos- 
free, for 25 cents in paper, 50 cents in cloth. Adg 
dress, T. C. EVANS, 


General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
106 WASHINGTON S?T., Boston, 


THE 


MACEE 
FURNACE CO., 
36,38 Union and 21 Friend Sts., Boston, 
Manufacture a complete line of 


STANDARD 
Furnaces, Ranges & Stoves, 


Which are just- 
ly considered 
the most popu- 
lar Goods ip 
New England. 
THE MAGEE 
PLATE IRON 
FURNACE, 
A wonderful 
success. 
THE STAND. 
ARD_ BRICK 
RANGE, 























The best in the 
market, 


THE STAND- 
ARD PORTA- 
BLE RANGE, 
Just out. Ex- 
amine before 
purchasing any 
other. 


The Standard Parlor. 
The demand for this beautiful stove is constantl 

increasing. 

ALL WARRANTED IN EVERY PARTICULAR: 
Setd for descriptive circulars. For sale by:Stove 

dealers throughout the country. 29—19t 


A BEAUTIFUL HOME. 

FOR SALE in Hyde Park one of the most desira- 
ble estates in the town; it contains nearly 48,000 feet 
of land, beautifully situated midway between the 
Providence Railroad and New York & New England 
Railroad, on high ground, commanding a beautifal 
prospect on all sides, especially of the Blue Hills of 
Milton. Well stocked with fruit. The house is thor- 
oughly built, containing 15 rooms, plenty of water— 
hard and soft, set wash bowls, wash tubs, hot and 
cold water, bath room. gas, &c., &c. Parlor furniture 
will be sold with the house if desired. An opportuni- 
ty to get a first-class house in a zery desirable loca- 
tion, with an ample lot of land, is now offered. Price 
$15,000, of which $9000 can remain on mortgage. For 
further particulars address Box 332 Boston P. O. 

li 


| 4 ONLY HALF A MILE FROM DEPOT 


| land with pear and apple trees 


“COUNTRY HOMES.” 


Some Farms that are Offered 
at Great Bargains! 






—A farm of 2 acres, 3 in wood, balance 

level; good rich soil; keeps 2 cows and 
horse; some choice frult; 1} story house with 
rooms, paiuted white with green bilnds, granite un- 
derpinning. Barn 30x25, with cellar. Shop and car- 
riage house, 24x18. The house alone could not be 
built for #2000, Was built by a carpenter for his own 
oocupaney. High, healthy location, overlooking the 
neighboring villages. A great bargain is offered. 
Price only $1700. Apply to 

GEO. H. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston, 


A cottage house, palnted and papered, 3 rooms 
om” first floor, attics unfinished. Wood house 
and shop. High, healthy location, fine view; 1} acres 
Price only 8500, 
Apply toGEO. H. CHAPIN, 44 Tremont Kow, Bostor. 


FORTY ACRE FARM.-Only $900down, 
Aho: mile from depot, 20 miles from Boston, 
S acres in wood; level land, free from 

wice 


stones; cuts $300 worth of hay in a season, C 
fruit. Snug cottage, painted white with green blinds, 
in good repair, Barn 40x36. Carriage-house, shed, 
&e. Good he Ithy location; fine neighbors, Price 
only $1500, $300 cash, balance at 6 per cent interest, 
Apply to Gro. H. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston, 
. AT FRANKLIN, 2 MILES FROM 
ap renen. excellent 75-acre farm, 1) miles 
from depot, Dean Academy, &c.; 0) acre- 
in wood; balance level and free from st»nes; cuts 
tons of hay ; keeps 4 cows and a horse; sone chotoe 
fruit; a brook flows through the pastur’; large 2- 
story house, 10 rooms, painted drab, in geod repair; 
barn 65x25, with cellar; very pleasantly located: 
shaded by tine elms; near neighbors. The woodland 
is worth half the priceasked Price $2500, $12 cash. 
Apply to Gro, H. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston. 


A Delightful Village Resideuce, 

25 miles from Boston, five minutes walk from depot; 
two-story house with two-story L, 8 rooms, painted 
and blinded, piped for gas, bay window, cupola and 
mew es wash-room with set boilers ete; barn clap- 

arded and painted, cupola, good cellar; one acre of 
good land, level and free; 14 apple and some pear 
trees, This beautiful estate is located on high land, 
within 40 or 50 rods of Charles river; is thoroughly 
built, and in every respect a first class piece of prop- 
erty. Price $10,500, $2500 cash, balance on easy 
serene. Apply to Gro, H. Cuarin’ 24 Tremdtt Row 

ton. 


4. A SNUG HOME FUR $500— At Bellingham, 


On the Banks of the Conuccticut River, 
A 200-ACRE FARM, WITH THE 
fiber: K, TOOLS, FURNITURE, PIANO, 
LIBRARY, ete, One mile from depot and 
churches, near school; 45 acres are in wood; will eut 
500 cords; the balance Is well divided; 60 ovres are 
cut with machine; pastures are somewhat rough 
keeps 20 head of cattle and 4 horses winter, 50 li 
in summer; some fruit; water is supplied to the va- 
rious buildings by aqueduct; fine new 2-story house 
of 13 rooms and bath-room, with L, high studded—10 
and nine feet, well painted and blinded, built in 1870; 
excellent barn 80x40, with cupola and — oe 
boarded and painted; superior 2-story hennery, 
feet long, painted; carriage houre; ganas Ff ; 
shed and ice-house--all in complete repair. The own- 
er has decided to sell immediately, and offers the es- 
tate, ae 13 head of cattle, 4 horses, lot of swine, 
poultry, mowing machines, horse rakes, roller, car- 
riage, wagon, cart, sleigh, harnesses, ploughs, robes 
all the farming tools, hor-e-power saws and teaeh and 
thrashing machine, sugar house and all its appurten- 
ances, carpenter's tools, bench, ete., 1 T-oetave plano, 
all the carpets and curtains of the house, parlor, din- 
ing-room and kitchen furniture, 6 chamber sets, 7 
stoves, 24 pictures, and all the furniture of the house, 
which was bought in 1870 and is in good condition, 
select library of 500 volumes, and hundreds of ar- 
ticles not mentioned here. Must sell immediately, 
and the whole will be sold for $12,000; a part can re 
main on mortgage. Full particulars of Gro. H, 
CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston, 





Very Desirable Farm and Residence at 





HAMPTON FALLS- Within j mile of the 

PAR teret 08 the Eastern Railroad; in close 

proximity to churches, schools, &c., con- 
ded; 


taining 60 acres of excellent land, level, well div 
cuts 80 tons of hay; will keep 10 head of cattle 
through the year. The fruit is of choice varieties 
comprising 400 trees, with small fruit in variety, 
Hard and roft water is supplied to the buildings; ex- 
cellent 2-story, slated Roof house of 14 rooms; water 
on both floors, painted and blinded, beated by fur- 
nace, cemented cellar. Stable, good size; clapboard. 
ed and painted cupola; with ‘ightning rode; car- 
riage-house, sheds, shop, hennery, piggery and ice- 
house; all in good ny r, surrounded by ornamental 
trees. vey peceens y located, 4 miles from Hamp- 
ton Beach, 5 miles from Rye Beach, on splendid 
roads, For a gentleman’s residence this e-tate offera 
great attractions. Price $6500, on very easy terms of 
ayments. Full particulars of Geo, U1. CHAPIN, 4% 
remont Row, Boston. 


Estate at Framingbam— Valuable for 
Building Lots—all Modern Improvements, 


One mile from depot, containing 48 acres of highly im- 
oer land, beautifully located, bordered by the lake. 
ere are 4 acres of strawberries, rasberries, black. 
berries, ge oy and rhubarb, and 600 apple and 
h trees. The buildings are a two-story house of 
5 rooms, heated by steam, covtaining marble man- 
tels, bath room, range, hot and cold water throughout; 
superior barn, good size, with cupola, vane and cel- 
lar; horse stable with cellar; fine hennery, with glass 
front; two carriage-houses, granary, ete., ell cle 
boarded and painted, in excellent repair; pleasantly 
located ; surrounded by noble elms; every way desira- 
ble; very valuable for eubdivision. Price €25,000. 
on very easy terms of payment. Full particulars o: 
Go. H. CHaPin, 


Valuable Farm at Hamilton, Near the 
Appleton Estate, 
1 mile from the village, 2 miles from Wenham depot, 
20 miles from Boston, on the Eastern Railroad, con- 
taining oe of 200 acres, 75 of which is in rapid] 
growing hard wood. The balance is well divided, 
free from stones. The mowing and tillage level; a 
dark loam with clay subsoil, under good cultivation; 
cuts 560 to 60 tons of —- hay, by machine; keeps 
25 head of cattle through the )ear, and that number 
is now on the farm ; the milk is all sold at the door ; the 
crehard contains 100 fruit trees, thrifty asd in 
condition; grapes and berries in variety; good, — 
pete | house of 10 rooms, with stoop in front, 
ainted drab; 4 light glass; in good condition; 
6x38, sheep barn 25x15, carriage-house 25x12, pig« 
gery 20x10, sture-barn 0x20, tool-house 20xi6; very 
leasentiy located on high land, commanding a de- 
ightful view of the surrounding country. The coun- 
a road runs directly through the farm for 1 mile, 
he well-known an vyletoo and Francis Dane estates 
are quite near. This farm is very valuable, 1 mile 
from the Ipswich depot. Price $18,000, $8000 cash, 
balance $1000 a year at six per cent. apy on the 
premises to the owner, or to Geo. H, CuapPin, 


TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS DOWN 
Will Secure a Good Home at Foxboro, 
fh PROVIDENCE R. R., 32 miles from 


Boston, a good 1} story house, ted and 
blinded ; 
lar; shop 80x15, clapboarded and painted, wo 


stable 24x22, battened, with cel- 
make a good carpenter shop and a good carpenter 
would de well bere. 32 canes’ of land, Trel, rich, no 
stones; fine lot of fruit; 50 to 75apple, pear and cher- 
ry trees; 25 choice grape vines, &c, Pleasantly lo- 
cated, = oy maple, horse chestnuts and fir trees in 
front. ce only $1800, $200 cash, balance $200 per 
nent I Loy oy rg —— yom not = = a 
‘oxboro is a flourishing town, emp 
thousand hands. Apply to Gro. H. CH IN, 24 
Tremont Row, Boston. 


From Two to Three Million Dollars Worth of Coun- 
try Real Estate for Sale. 























dred to One Thousand 
euane ty to Select from. 


Engravings of Property on Exhibition at our 
Boston Office. 
GEO. H. CHAPIN, 
NEW ENGLAND FARM AGENCY, 


24 TREMONT ROW, BOSTON, 
29— Up one flight 
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THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: BOSTON, CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS, 








HOPEFUL THINGS. | 

So much has been seen and heard during 
my three weeks’ stay in the West, strength. 
ening to faith in the good time coming for wo- 
men, that I cannot refrain from giving our 
readers a few items gleaned along my route. 

First. the Congress. Those, far and near, 
who have worked unremittingly to render it a 
success, must be gratified to know that it was 
universally considers d such. 

At the opening the timidity of conservatism 
was felt. but after the close of the first ses- | 
sion there was no lingering outside and peep- 
ing in at the doors, but each woman walked 
early and boldly in, intent upon securing the 
best « at. I heard from unexpected quarters 
such expressions as these: ‘This has been 
the best conducted, the most earnest and in- 
teresting meeting of any kind that we ever at- 
tended.” One lady said, ‘My husband and 
son tried their best to dissuade me from going 
to the Congress. I told them, if they would go 
with me the first day and see for themselves 
what it was like. that ] would not go again if 
they disapproved of the subjects presented 
and the manner of discussing them; and she 
added, “After that they were as anxious as I 
to be present, and were punctual in their at- 
The croakers 


tendance upon every session.” 


and fogies, who anticipate at each onward | 
step of women their downfall, handsomely ac- 
knowledged that the deliberations of the Con- 
gress were high-toned, and conducted with | 
unusual decorum and harmony. 

The press treated us with marked consider- 
ation and fairness. 

If the past is a criterion, by which to meas- | 
ure the future success and usefulness of the 
Congress, there will, I think, be no faltering 
in the efforts of those who have the work at 





heart. } 
No subject presente 1 at the Congress drew 
larger, more intelligent or attentive audiences | 
than that upon “Dress Reform.’’ So eager 
were the ladies to hear and learn more of what 
had been done for the cause in Boston and 
elsewhere, that an extra meeting was called, 
devoted to this purpose, after the Congress 
closed its sessions. A large number were pres- | 
ent, and of that number many were men, whose | 
interest and sympathy we ought to have here 
as well as elsewhere where reform is needed. 
For, their aid and encouragement are very po- | 
tent in helping women to carry out their con- | 
victions of right. Everything tends to show | 


| 


that the desire for better things in dress than | 


we have known, is a deep-seated one in the | 


minds of the thoughtful women in the land. 
In one of Chicago’s suburban towns the op- | 
portunity was given me to speak upon dress, 
in a normal school for the education of teach- 
ers. There must have been a hundred women 
present, and most gratifying was the interest | 
they manifested in the gospel of healthful | 
dress. One could note the earnest, intelligent 
expression of countenance of those will-be | 
teachers. | 
“There is no dilettanteism here,’’ said the 
The mind of each student, | 


professor to me. 
man or woman, is quickened by the stimulus | 


of positive aim. In another suburban town I | 


pruposes to establish a culinary department, 
where all of their well-laid theories may be 
practically tested, thus opening up another 
avenue of work, by means of which those so 
disposed can help themselves. I was glad to 
find that the Regent believes in co-operation. 
He thinks if men helped women more indoors, 
and women helped men more out-of-doors, 
that the health of the latter would be greatly 
improved, and that in every way there would 
be leas of friction in the wheels of domestic 
economy. 

The government of the University is vested 
in the They have a President, a 
Vice-president, a Congress and a Court, before 


students. 

which all cases of misdemeanor among the 
students are brought, tried and sentenced. I 
land, in 


know of no other institution in the 


which such perfect order prevails. In each 
department are women whoshare equally with 
the men all the duties pertaining to the of- 
fice, all of which are fitting them for the high 
responsibilities that Suffrage will sooner or 
later lay upon them. 

In Bloomington, Ill, a town noted for its 
good educational opportunities, each school is 
presided over by a woman principal, and the 
County Superintendent of schools is a woman. 
The southern part of the State, long supposed 
to be the center of Egyptian darkness, is now 
illumined by the beacon lights of progress. 
Its public schools are among the best in the 
land. A woman of much practical experience 
as a teacher, is County Superintendent of 
schools. 

A recent interesting feature connected with 
public schools in Cairo, Ill, is the introduc- 
tion of telegraphy. All communication in the 


classes between pupils and teachers, is carried 


on by means of the telegraph, and in this way 


every ear becomes skilled in reading its lan- 


guage. 

Ten years since there was not a free public 
school for the numerous colored population of 
Cairo. Now there is a high school, an inter- 
mediate and primary department, under the 
judicious and intelligent instruction of colored 
women teachers. Formerly these hundreds 
of children were considered stupid, unteacha- 
ble “‘niggers.’” Now, no one can look into 
their bright faces and listen to their ready 
recitations, without acknowledging their intel- 
ligence, and without believing that the day is 
not far distant when the accident of race and 
color will be lost sight of in our schools. 
When, side by side, each will be taught by 
competent teachers, be they white or colored. 

In Cairo as in Champaign, upon the short- 


|; est notice I met with a goodly number of la- 


(lies interested in Dress Reform, and was very 


| much gratified to see that the majority were 


strongly possessed witha desire to accept the 
| new dress dispensation. 
Mary J. Sarrorp-Brake. 





FOREIGN ITEMS. 


LETTER FROM GARNIER-PAGES TO GEN. GARI- 
BALDI ON THE PUBLICATION OF HIS BOOK. 
My Dear Garipatpi:—After having, as 

chief of ‘tthe Thousand’? undertaken and ac- 

complished the gigantic and heroic work of 
delivering Sicily and the Kingdom of Naples 
from a long and cruel oppression, supported 


met a goodly number of teachers, pupils, pa- | by aconsiderable and well-disciplined army, 


movements of the day, and here as elsewhere 
many are found ready to fall into the ranks of 
those, whose watchword is,‘‘Forward, march!”’ 
At Champaign, Illinois, I spent the day in 


visiting the State Industrial University. It 


has been established some ten years, but it is | 


only two years since women have had an 
equal chance with men in its halls of learning. 
Ninety women now share all of the opportuni- 
ties granted the three hundred men students. 
The University building is spacious, and no 
effort has been spared to render the heat, ven- 
tilation and light of the rooms as conducive to 
health as modern science knows how to make 
them. The University has thousands of acres 
under cultivation, extending as far as the eye 
could reach. Unlimited, it seemed to me, as 
are the possibilities of the Institution. Tele- 
graphy, printing, machine-shops, green-houses 
and the farm, all afford oppertunities to com- 


bine theory with practice, and give employ- | 


ment, so that none willing to work for it need 
be debarred from the educational privileges of 
the University. 

I saw some beautifully ornamented speci- 
mens of wood-work, tables, boxes and picture 
frames, executed by pupils, under the direc- 
tion of a woman instructor. In free hand- 
drawing the teacher is a woman, a gifted pu- 
pil of the New York Academy of Design. 

A recent acquisition to the University is a 


ment. 
| I esteem myself happy in joining my friends 
and the crowd of subscribers, who are eager 
to read a narrative as interesting as it is glo- 
| rious. 
| Italy and France are of the same race. 
Both nations still echo the name of Petrarch, 
which, like your own, belongs to them both, 
| and unites them. 
| Petrarch long loved, and rendered himself 
| illustrious in France. 

You, when France was invaded, defended 
her. Three departments by electing you 

| have proved to you their gratitude. This is a 
| tie which no one can disregard. 

To be such a man as you, whose birth, 
whose past, whose great services rendered, 
draw more closely the bonds which unite two 

| nation, is grand! 
You are of those who consecrate their 
lives to unite nations and not to divide them, 
to sow among them thoughts of love and not 
| of hatred, tolead them toward this common 
goal; liberty, progress, the moral and maté- 
rial amelioration of the lot of all, the federa- 

, tion of the *‘Statesof Europe;’’ a Utopia to- 
day, a reality to-morrow. 

Between those who claim that force comes 
| before right, and those who say that right 


| 


| comes before force, between those who rear | 


| empires on ruins and corpses, and those who 
| found a republic on the peaceful suffrage 

of all, your choice has not been doubtful, 
your loyal spirit has not hesitated. 

You have the deep feeling that Italy and 
France, which have only reason to love and 
mutually aid each other, should unite all their 
efforts, for the deliverance and greatness of 
nations, and not for their enslavement to 


. . ; youare writing the history of this achieve- | 
rents and others interested in the advance | : aad ’ . tie 


‘ privilege,to monopoly, to any caste whatever. 
Science and, You have the conviction that the true na- 
Art. This department proposes to make prac- | tional interest is that which has justice as its 
tical the principles of hygiene in their appli- guide, liberty and fraternity as its means, and 

= pleas «glee an geile Racal tor its end the best possible future for human- 
cation to the sic and vell, e Ting Cooking | ity, Yours, GARNIER PaGEs. 
under the sure laws of chemistry, tomake the | ‘The success of Gen. Garibaldi’s book.which 
uses, construction and material of dress hy- | js to be published by subscription, is said to 
gienically understood, and to develop a cor- | be assured. Its appearance is announced for 
rect taste for the furnishing and ornamenting | the first of January. It will be embellished 
of the home. with a fine portrait of the General. 

So little attention has heretofore been given | ROYAL DELIBERATORS 


to these important subjects that the woman | 


woman as teacher of Domestic 


considered a pioneer in the field. The Regent, | from all the associations of women. 
whom I found a man after my own heart in| Queens of 


The Empress of Germany has summoned, at 
who presides over them here, may really be | Frankfort, a general assembly of delegates 


| late ruthlessly murdered on paper by some un- 


principled croaker, would manifest that she 
‘‘still lives’’ by attending this Congress. 
A MUSICAL CATASTROPHE. 
All friends of music must lament the recent 


‘destruction by fire of the pianoforte ware- 


house of Philippe Herz, Neveu, & Co., in Par- 
is, a misfortune which involved the loss of 


three hundred pianos, new and second-hand. | 


A discharged employee, probabiy infuriated 
by the loss of his twelve francs per diem, had 
placed matches in every room of the estab- 
lishment, and a total the result. 
How clearly do such crimes evince the neces- 
sity of a higher education for the laboring 
classes! A sound training, mental and moral, 
would have fortified this unhappy mechanic, 
even against the temptation to revenge, to 
which his disappointment exposed him, and 
the fruit of so much labor, so indispensable to 
the purposes of art, need not have perished 

| in the flames lit by an ignorant incendiary. 

A MEETING OF WORKING WOMEN. 

A meeting of about sixty working women, 
embroiderers, laundresses and seamstresses, 
was lately held in Paris, with the object of 
‘Forming a union for the defense of the scanty 
| morsel of bread, which excessive labor scarce- 

ly suffices to earn.’ The piteous title of this 
convention indicates with sufficient clearness, 
what must have been the character of its ses- 
sions. One of the speakers showed that ‘‘all 
they could attain, was to die slowly of that 
work which should, in all justice, at least, en- 
able them to live.” She further asserted that 
| the violent competition of the religious com- 
munities was most injurious to the working 
women. The sisterhood, who have by endow- 
ment, at least a roof over their heads, are 
able to work at prices which keep the state 
of the market ruinously low, and the homeless 
| working women are thus unable to rise above 
a miserable pittance, the surest forerunner of 
| desperation or death. 
| A BLOODY DYNASTY. ° 
The last but one of the family of Samson, 
| which has given six generations of executioners 
to the scaffold of France, has recently died. He 
| is described as having been a mild and silent 
| old man, probably oppressed by painful mem- 
| ories and associations. The only remaining 
| member of the family leads a quiet life ina 
| provincial town, where he is known as Mon- 
sieur Henri. He was, himself, formerly a 
| member of ‘‘the profession.” 
| THE LYCEUM FOR LADIES AT BRESLAU. 
| One hundred and eighty ladies attended the 
| courses of lectures at this excellent institution 
last season. The lecture subjects are so ad- 
| mirable as to be worthy of imitation; and we 
| have no doubt that they were treated with 


loss was 








that solidity of erudition so characteristic of 
| the German professors. Under the head of 
| Art History, the Greck and Roman Sculpture 
was treated, this course being illustrated by 
| photographs of their principal masterpieces. 
German literature was traced from the mid- 
| dle of the Eighteenth Century to the date of 
Goethe’s death. His life alone, taken even 
independently of the numerous _ illustrious 
contemporaries who rendered it still brighter, 
would form an era in any literature. In the 
| department of World’s History the Middle 
| Ages, with especial reference to the develop- 
| ment of culture, were discussed. Under the 
| wings of Chemistry the science of food was 
treated. Physical and intellectual training 
found their place under the title of Pedagogy. 
The systems of Rousseau, Pestalozzi, and Fré- 
bel being passed under review, while English 
Literature was treated from the oldest time 
down to that of Shakspeare. The ladies of 
Breslau are most fortunate in the possession 
of so valuable a lyceum. A better set of sub- 
jects than the one above given, cannot easily 
be devised; and the profit derived from these 
lectures, in the light thrown upon common 
life as well as in the instruction received in 
the realms of History, Literature, and Art, 
must have been nearly inestimable. 
J. R. A. 


Se ee 
WOMAN'S RIGHTS IN PERU. 

The following letter from an American na- 
val officer stationed in Peru, to the Sisters 
Smith of Glastonbury, will be of interest to 
| our readers. 

My dear Miss Abby H. Smith and Sister.—Y our 
kind favor of June 11th was duly received, 
and I have been anxiously waiting to see 
what the Connecticut Legislature would do 
in regard to your petition and demand, ere I 
answered. It is as I feared. No Eastern 
Legislature will lead in this matter. There 
is more hope from Michigan, or some other of 
the Western States; and when one of them 
has set the example others will soon fol- 
low, and the movement will sweep over the 
land. Thelaws are, and ever have been one- 
| sided in their action in this matter of Woman's 

Rights. It seems to be the prevalent opinion, 
that so long as a woman enjoys the protection 
| of the law, she has no further concern in its 
| course, or in the way in which it comes into 
| existence. The fact that she may desire 
modifications or alterations in it, is not to be 
given any consideration. The superior strength 
of man must rule, whilst the superior intui- 
tion of Woman, which always sees a wrong 
and its remedy the quickest, can have no 
| weight at all in the making of laws. The 
| system is based on injustice, and sooner or 
| later must fall. Laws that concern women 














4 The | should be formed or revised by women, and 
Saxony and Wurtemburg, the | the time is drawing near when this will be. 


liberality of opinions, has a most commenda- | Grand Duchess of Baden, and Princess Alice | Further, the mother love and judgment should 


ble plan in view, to further the study of this 


most useful department of instruction. He | reunion. 


of Hesse, have engaged to be present at the 


have the most sway in all that pertains to the 
governing of the child. Our lawsare radical- 


We wish that Queen Victoria, of | ly wrong in many things. They are, as I 
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said before, one-sided; and that side is the 
man’s side. I shall ever work to right this 
but, as I said before, I believe that 
the place where women will first receive rec- 
ognition will be in the West. lowa appears 
to be nearly ripe for the movement, and I am 
nantes much from the work going on there. 

Joncerning the condition of women here, 
there is not much to be said. Bigotry and 
ignorance rule the land, and morality is a 
thing that has no power. The priestly fathers 
are the leaders in all affairs of instruction, 
and you know that they do not affect the 
woman’s side. I doubt whether they think 
women worthy of thought, beyond a certain 
point, in spiritual matters; and as for giving 
to them any ruling power in temporal matters, 
that would neverdo. They are simply things 
to be admired and fondled, in their estimation, 
not beings to be consulted and looked up to. 
Women are not a power here, and I cannot 
but think that if they were, it would be bet- 
ter for this land. You know that Peru has 
been, ever since it became an independent 
nation, the home of revolution and anarchy. 
Brother has fought against brother, and fa- 
ther and son have met in deadly strife, all be- 
cause the greed of power ruled their minds. 
Now had Woman had a voice in the Nation- 
al affairs, this would not have been. No 
mother would have countenanced a course 
that would have arrayed her child and the 
father of her child, in arms against each other. 
Her love and her teaching would all have 
been to prevent any such consummation. 
But priestly rule, i. e., man’s rule, has so ed- 
ucated her, us to give her the impression that 
she has naught whatever to do with the af- 
fairs of her country, or the well-being of her 
loved ones. It makes me sick to see the po- 
sition women occupy here. Their social po- 
sition is far below that which our women hold, 
and I doubt whether you can find in all Peru 
a woman who has an independent intellect 
sufficient to decide for her the way her life 
shall be lived. 

Why! anauthoressof Mrs. Stowe’s ability 
could never spring from this people. Even such 
sweet singers as Mrs. Thaxter, Rose Terry, 
Hester Benedict, Florence Percy and Nora 
Perry, would be an impossibility. The wo- 
men of South America could never produce 
writers like Mrs. R. H. Davis, Helen Hunt, 
Shirley Dare and Kate Field, and speakers of 
the power and eloquence of Mrs. Livermore 
and Anna E. Dickinson are as far off from 
them, as are theangels. Though Woman has 
not received her meed of justice in the United 
States, she is there far advanced above her 
sisters in other parts of the world. It re- 
quires freedom, you know, to strengthen and 
develop the intellect. We can count a fine 
array of talented female writers. The an- 
cients had but one, Sappho, and Hypatia 
stands alone between her and modern times. 
France, one of the most polished of nations, 
can boast of but half a dozen women of litera- 
ry note; and of these, George Sand, Rosa 
Bonheur, and Madame DaStael are best. 
The Scandinavian and Slavonic races are 
still more barren, and it is the Anglo Saxon 
that shows the most brilliantly in Woman’s 
worth and talent. Mrs. Browning and Mrs, 
Lewes, and Mrs. Somerville in England, have 
raised the genius of Woman to an equality 
with man, and in our own land she shines 
with equal lusteron the platform, in the fields 
of art and literature, and even in scientific 
pursuits. Fromthe United States will spring 
ths first true advancement of Woman, and 
thence it will spread over all the world. 

Let us hope that this consummation will 
soon come; and when it does, you will have 
the proud consciousness of knowing, that in 
so much as two women could, by sacrifice and 
earnest endeavor, help to bring this about, 
you have so helped; and when the triumph 
comes, and the history of the movement is 
written, your names will be among the most 
honored of the workers who brought it to pass, 
I believe that your course has been the best 
that you could have followed, and I sincerely 
wish you all success, and will do all I can to 
ensure it. With many well-wishes I remain, 
with much respect and esteem, truly yours. 

Tuos. 8S. CoLirer. 

United States Store Ship **Onward.” 

Callao, Peru. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
NEW BOOKS. 

The Preseut Problem.—By Sarah K. Bolton. 
nam’s Sons, New York, 1874. 

The Schoolmaster’s Trunk, Papers on Home Life in 
Tweenit.—By Mrs. A. M. Diaz. Osgood & Co., 
Boston, 1874. 

The Lily and the Cross, A Tale of Acadia.—By Prof. 
James DeMille. Lee & Shepard, Boston, 1875. 

Architecture for General Stuc ents.—By Caroline W. 
Horton. Hurd & Houghton, N. Y., Cambridge 
Riverside Press, 1874. * 

Hazel Blossoms.—By John G. Whittier. Osgood & 
Co., Boston, 1875. 

Running to Waste, Story of a Tomboy.—By G. M. 
Baker. Lee & Shepard, Boston, 1875. 

From the Clouds tothe Mountains.—By Jules Verne, 
translated by A. L. Alger. W. F. Gill & Co., Bos- 
ton, 1874. 

Mildred’s Career.—By Miss Ramsay. C. J. Skeet, 
London, 1874. 

The Frozen Deep.—By Wilkie Collins. W. F. Gill 
& Co., Boston, 1875. 

The Old Woman who lived ina Shoe. By Amanda 
M. Douglas. W. F. Gill & Co., Boston, 1875. 

The Building of a Brain.—By Edward G. Clarke, M. 
D. Osgood & Co., 1874. 

Katherine Earle. By Adaline Trafton. Lee & 
Shepard, Boston, 1874. 

Anthony Brade.—By Robert Lowell. 
Boston, 1874. 

Lord of Himself.—By F. H. Underwood, Lee & 
Shepard, 1874. 

Elevation of the Poor.—By Joseph Tuckerman, Rob- 
erts Bros., 1874. 

Good Luck.—By Paul Cobden. Lee & Shepard, 1874. 

Record of a School.—By A. Bronson Alcott. Rob- 
erts Bros., 1874. 

As it Should be.—By Alex. Lippincott & Co., 1874. 
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Roberts Bros., 


Miscnier’s THANKSGIVING AND OTHER Sto- 
RIikS. By Susan Coolidge. 

More Bep-time Stories. By Louise Chan- 
dler Moulton, Boston. Roberts Brothers. 


Pretty and spirited illustrations, by Addie 
Ledyard, add to the attractiveness of these 
two story books. ‘Mischief’s Thanksgiving” 
is a charming little story of a small midget, 
whose restlessness was always getting herself 
and other people into trouble. Most of the 
stories in this book are for quite young chil- 
dren, and a favorite device of the writer is 
to make her little heroes or heroines go to 
sleep and then relate their wonderful adven- 
tures in Dreamland. The Sketches called 
“Girls of the Far North’’ will interest children, 
of all ages, and are as instructive as enter- 
taining. They tell us about Frederika Bre- 


| mer, Jenny Lind, and others less known to 
fame, whose unselfish lives have been a bless- 
ing to the poor and afflicted. Susan Coolidge 
is deservedly a favorite, and is destined to be- 
come still more popular, as a writer for chij- 
dren. There is no straining for effect in her 
| writings; her stories are natural, simple and 
wholesome, and the glad sunshine always 
streams over her pages. 
| Mrs. Moulton’s stories are of quite a differ. 
ent stamp, and are not equal to the first vol. 
|! ume of “‘Bed-Time Stories.”’ Her stories of 
| boy life have the true ring, and her children 
are usually brave and good. and try to help 
| others who need help. But some of thes¢ 
stories would hardly have a soothing effect on 
| the youthful minds for which they are intend- 
|ed, and many of them must be pronounced 
totally unfit for children. We recognize here 
the same morbid tone which runs through 
some of the author’s stories for grown-up peo- 
ple; too prominent a place is given to the pa. 
thetic; too many deaths are introduced; and 
| there is too much talk about bitter, revengeful 
| feelings, and desolate hearts, to make these 
| *Bed-Time” tales healthy reading for chil- 
dren at any hour of the day. It hardly seems 
judicious or in good taste to describe quarrels 
between husband and wife, in a child’s story, 
as in ‘‘What came to Olive Haygarth.” Who 
would suspect that this introduction toa story 
called ‘‘Nobody’s Child,’’ was written for chil- 
dren ? 

‘*He had married her only the April before, 
and to live with her and love her had not yet 
grown to be an old story. It would be her 
fault if it ever did grow to be one; for he was 
a tender, kindly man, this Marcus Grant, with 
a gentle and clinging nature, and a womanly 
need of loving. His wife, though she was 
young and pretty, with bright eyes, and bright 
lips, and soft, waving hair, was harder than 
he, and colder, and more selfish. But she had 
given him all the heart she had, and in these 
early days she cared very much indeed about 
leasing him, and keeping him satisfied with 
ier; or rather, making him continue to ad- 
mire her, for quiet satisfaction on his part 
would not have been enough. He had thrown 
himself down on the door-stone, and his head 
was leaning agamst her lap, as she sat on her 
low chair in the porch, and ran her fingers in 
and out of his thick chestnut hair, thinking to 
herself what a fortunate woman she was to 
be the wife of this manly, handsome fellow, 
whom so many girls wanted, and the mistress 
of his well-filled, comfortable home.” 

Or this, from ‘Job Golding’s Christmas :” 

‘His dead wife; he had not loved her much 
when she was with him, but how vivid was 
his memory of her now! He could see her, 
moving round the house, noiseless as a shad- 
ow, never intruding on him after he had once 
or twice answered her gruffly, but going on 
her own meek, still ways, with her face grow- 
ing whiter every day. He began to under- 
stand, as he looked back, why her strength 
had failed, and she had been ready, when her 
baby came, to float out on the tide and let it 
drift her into God’s haven. She had had 
enough to eat and drink, but he saw now that 
he had left her heart to starve. He seemed 
to see her white, still face, as he looked at it 
the last time before they screwed down the 
coffin lid, with the dumb reproach frozen on it, 
the eyes, that would never again plead vainly, 
closed forever.”’ 

Other passages, equally objectionable, might 
be quoted; but we forbear, hoping that when 
Mrs. Moulton’s graceful pen indites any more 
‘“‘Bed-Time Stories,’’ she will remember that 
children’s stories should be childlike, and that 
a flavor of the average love story neither en- 
hances their value, nor contributes to their 


success. M. P. T. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Lectures.—There will be a Course of Lectures 
given under the auspices of the New England Wo- 
men’s Club, on successive Wednesday afternoons at 
3 o’clock, at Meionaon (Lewer Tremont Temple) be- 
ginning on Wednesday, Novy. 25. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. Subject: “Is Polite So- 
ciety Polite ?” 

Dec. 2. Mrs. Abba Gould Woolson. “The Wonder- 
ful Valley of the Sierras.” is 
a... Mary A. Livermore. “The Battle of Money. 

ec. 9. - 

Dr. Mary Safford-Blake. “Pre-Natai Influence. 

Miss Maria Mitchell. “The Planet Jupiter.” 

Mrs. Anna H. Leonowens. “The River Nile,” (new 
lecture.) 

Course tickets $2. Single tickets 50 cents, For 
sale at Club Rooms, 3 Tremont Place, Loring’s, Dit- 
son’s and at the Temple. 


New England Women’s Club Rooms 
Monday, Nov. 30, at 3.30 P. M., Francis E. Abbot will 
read a paper on “The State’s Duty as an Educator, 
to be followed by discussion. 








The Moral Education Association Wil! 
hold a meeting at 3 Tremont Place on Friday, Dee. 
4,at 3 P.M. Address by A. W. Stevens. Subject: 
“What is Morality?” “All interested cordially in- 


DR. E. D. SPEA 


Ki, 
OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 
713 Washington St., Boston. 
To the many who need the services of an experienc- 
ed, successful physician, we would say consult Dr. E. 
D. SPEAR, 80 much celebrated for his remarkable cures 
and you will never regret having taken this advice- 


Dr. SPEAR may be consulted on all diseases - of 
charge. 15—1V 


—————_ 
“A thing of beauty is a joy forever’ 


The Best Polish in the World 








3,790,964 PACKAGES SOLD IN 1872 & "73 


For B ty of Polish, Saving of Labor; 
Wroonece from Dust, Durability, = 
Cheapness, truly Unrivalled in any 

try. 

Morse Bros., Proprietors: 


CANTON, MASS. 
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